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lcontinveD.] 
CHAPTER IV. 


THE OAKEN CHEST. 


For more than eleven years, old Mark Bran- 
nan had been the possessor of the oak chesc al- 
ready alluded to, and which fell into his hands on 
the night when the wreck oecurred, of which he 
had narrated the particulars to Cassy. It will 
be recollected that after he had rescued the in- 
fant from the boat, this chest floated to the beach, 
and was taken to the hut of the light-keeper. 
But, upon opening it, though he found it to be a 
very curiously contrived piece of handiwork, he 
discovered nothing inside of it at the time that 
afforded any clue to its owner. He placed little 
value upon it except asa relic of the first dis- 
aster connected with the child’s history—and 
he preserved’ it, for these reasons, as his lawful 
prize, and as a memento of that fearful event 
which placed the little girl under his care. 

It was a massive chest, and it was very nicely 
constructed. There were numerous small com- 
partments within it—and smaller drawers and 
slides, and cavities, curiously arranged—but 
these contained nothing of value, so far as Marco 
could see. It was an old chest, too—one that 
had been used, evidently, by somebody, for years ; 
for there were evident marks of age about it, as 

Il. 

“There was very little of romance in Mark 

’s composition, however. He was a 
plain matter-of-fact man, and he thought little 
about the oid chest, after a cursory examination 
of it; so it was stowed in his family room, in a 
quiet corner, where it stood unmolested, as we 
have stated, for eleven long years. He did think 
sometimes, that events might so turn out that the 
old chest would perad be inquired for, or 
some one might see it—for he had a great many 
visitors annually at the light-housey in the pleas- 
ant seasons—some one perhaps might recognize 
it, or hear of its loss, and ask about it. But, up 
to this time, the chest had remained undisturbed, 
and had come to be almost forgotten by those 
who had it in charge. 

From the moment when little Cassy had been 
made acquainted with her early history from the 
lips of the light-keeper, however, she became 
wondrously interested in the old oaken chest. 











was originally intended for. Ogcasionally, or 
would encounter some new surprise that 
previously escaped notice—by the slipping of 
one compartment within or through another, by 
the sudden discovery of double bottoms to the 
drawers, or the unexpected disturbance of a 
spring or bolt—but still nothing of consequence 
occurred to satisfy their curiosity as to who 
might have been its owner, whence it came, or 
to what the word “ Cassina,” upon the little sil- 
ver plate, related. 

On the day following that upon which the 
disaster of the reef occurred, both the pilot and 
his friend had sufficiently recovered from their 
exhaustion and bruises to look about them, and 
converse upon the topic which had been upper- 
most in their minds during the previous eight- 
and-forty hours. 

There was no vestige left them from the wreck. 
The lady who accompanied Morton was his sis- 
ter. They had embarked together for the pur- 
pose of visiting France upon an important fam- 
ily matter, of which they had just received an 
intimation, unexpectedly, and it was of material 
consequence that they should reach the poin: of 
their intended destination at the earliest possible 
moment. Hence they assumed the risk of at- 
tempting to cross the Channel at a time when 





There was sufficient of mystery and pi 
connected with it—when she knew that this arti- 
cle had been fuund, and saved from the wreck, 
at the same time she had been rescued from 
death, to render her anxious for further informa- 
tion regarding it. It might have belonged to 
her family, she thought. It was a very costly 
piece of furniture, of its kind, and it was most 
ingeniously put together. There seemed to 
have been a purpose in its varied contrivances, 
and its springs and dockets and drawers and 
compartments had been planned for special uses, 
evidently—with taste and skill and exquisite 
nicety. And when the curious girl come to ex- 
amine the manifold intricacies of the interior of 
the chest, she wondered that it had laid in its 
quiet corner so long undisturbed by her. And 
so she passed many an hour of her leisure in 
re-examining this singularly constructed piece of 
workmanship—but only to be amused, or sur- 
prised, at the contrivances within it, the real 
atility of which she did not comprehend. 

Upon a small silver plate, blackened by the 
salt water or age, or other cause, on the inside 
of the lid of this chest, appeared a sort of device 
that might have been intended for a crest—and 
underneath was engraved the single word “‘ Cas- 
sina.” Whether this were the name, or title, or 
residence of the owner—or neither—Marco could 
not determine. But, deeming it as i to 
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every id of ordinary prudence forbade 
the undertaking. The lady was lost, and the 
brother now remained alone, and greatly op- 
pressed with the unfortunate results of his ill- 
timed precipitancy, though his intention was 
well-disposed from the outset. 

After due consultation between the two stran- 
gers and old Mark Brannan, it was determined 
that a vehicle should be sent for, and he should 
accompany them ap to London, where Manton 
had deposited ample funds, and from whence he 
proposed to start fur the continent again, forth- 
with, by another vessel, in order to attend season- 
ably to the pecuniary interests which were then 
and there at stake, on his account. 

Every possible endeavor had been made to 
find the bodies of the crew, or that of the lady, 
who had been lost from the brig, but nothing 
had yet transpired in the sligh degree en- 
couraging in that direction. The sea had swal- 
lowed its victims, and no one of the bodies, or 
any portion of the vessel, save a few useless frag- 
ments, ever reached the shore. 

Both Manton and Roque had taken a deep 
interest in Cassy, from the hour they reached 
the hut. 

“ Can it be that this child belongs to these old 
people ?” asked the former of the pilot, as they 
sat together on the morning of their intended 








refer in some way to the cognomen of the pro- 
bable proprietor of the chest, he decyphered it as 
best he could, through the rust and tarnish, and, 
from the hour he made the discovery, he* called 
the child “ Cassy,” in reference to this fact. 

As the little gir! subsequently evinced a peca- 
fiar interest in examining and re-examining this 
article, so did Mark Brannan come to feel a new 
curiosity in regard to it. And together, the 
light keeper and the child would peer into the 
divisions and drawers and sliding-shelves and 


crevices of the old chest, and each in his or her | 


way would wonder what this or that contrivance 





| either the light-keeper or his dame. 
| can she be a wait, here—eh ?” queried the skip- 


P 3 
“T have been thinking of this very thing, my- 
self,” said Roque. “I fancy she does not, 
however.” 
“She is far too fair, and naturally too intel- 
lectual, I judge,” added Manton, “to be their 


offspring. Did you observe the delicacy of her 
features ?”” 
“Yes. And they are totally unlike those of 


per, in an undertone. 
“ Very like—very like. Bat whata nurse she 
has proved for us; eb, captain t” 





1 wonder— | 





THE MYSTERY OF THE OLD OAK CHEST. 


“Admini to vegies And we will reward 
her, libe phy we 

“ Perhaps,” suggested the other, “they would 
part with her.” 

“Tt may be they would not object to be rid 
of the burtken if she is ndt their own,” respond- 
ed Roque. “ They are plainly very poor here.”’ 

“ We will sound the old man,” said Manton. 
“And if he likes, she shall go with us to London, 
at least, and I will provide for her, most joyfully, 
should Brannan consent—” 

“Here he comes,” replied Roque. And the 
old man entered the room at this moment to in- 
form his guests thatthe vehicle would be down 
in the course of three hours, and it would be at 
their service, whenever they felt able to start. 

“This little girl you have here, Brannan,” 
said Manton, kindly. “Is it your own child?” 

“ Who, Cassy ?” 

“Yes, she who has been so attentive to our 
wants and needs, here, during the past two 
days.” 

“ Yes, that’s our little Cassy. No, no, she is 
not our child. That is, we are not her parents,” 
said old Marco. “ Bat the—Lord love her! she 
is a nice darling, and we think as much ot her as 
if she were born of us. No, we have never had 
a child to bless us,” continued the old man. 
“ You see, we are not over well-to-do in the world 
ourselves, and it’s a hari life here, sirs, and poor 
pay. So, perhaps it is better that we have no 
family dependent on us. But bless you, gentle- 
men, Cassy doesn’t cost us much, anyhow—and 
we love her dearly. No. She don’t belong to 
us; and some day she may find her friends, or 
her parents. But, meantime, we shall take the 
best care of her that wecan. Though, as I said, 
she wont have much of a chance here, and—” 

“How came she here?” asked Manton, in- 
terrupting the old man. 

“©, she’s a waif, a waif, gentlemen. Eleven 
years ago, amidst just such a storm as that you 
have recently escaped trom, she was thrown upon 
the beach, and we saved her.” 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed Manton, with 
evrnest feeling. “And you have fostered her 
here for eleven years ?” 

“ Of course we have. Why, what else could 
we have dune, geutleinen ?” 

“True, trae enough, Brannan. You could 
have done nothing less, unless you could have 
found her friends.” 

“Ay. But she was all that came from the 
wreck, you observe. That is to say, except the 
old chest, that floated up on the strand, after- 
wards.” 

“ Chest?” 

“Yes, in the corner, yonder.” 

The two strangers moved together across the 
room, and at once commenced to examine the 


| article to which their attention had thas been 


called. 

Alter looking it carefully over, and scanning 
its curious cunstruction— 

“What did it containt” asked Manton, 
thoughrfally. 

“Nothing, nothing at all,” said Brannan, 
“ more’s the pity! We coald not make anything 
of it, except it was a nice piece of work, sirs.”” 

“No papers foand in it?” 

“Nothing of the kind, sire. Here, you can 





see for yourselves. The old chest has stood here 
now, over ‘leven years; and it is jast as it was 
when it came up from the shore.” 

“Tt is a curious thing, truly,” remarked 
Manton. 

“So I always said, sirs. Here, on this little 
plate (if it weren't covered with rust), you can 
read a word—‘ Cassina—’ I think,” continued 
Brannan, pointing to the tarnished inscription. 
“T don’t know what that signifies, though.” 

“T see, yes. Youare right. ‘ Cassina.’ And 
here’s a crest, too,” continued Manton. “ That 
should signify its owner’s name, I judge.” 

“So I thought, sirs. I thought it might mean 
that. And therefore we named our little girl— 
the baby—after we found her, ‘Cassy,’ you ob- 
serve ?”’ 

“Exactly,” added Manton, “ and very pretti- 
ly, too.” } 

After a moment’s thought, he said to the old 
man, “ you would not part with Cassy, I dare 
say, Brannan ?” 

“Part with her! 
Marco, quickly. 

“Well, for example, would you be willing she 
should go to London—and to sctivoi—and be 
cared for—” 

“And leave us, altogether? And not return ? 
And not come back, do you mean, sirs ?” mut- 
tered Brannan, evidently surprised and disturbed 
at the idea. 

“No—no, Brannan—only as you and your 
wife shall agree, as to that. But, you see, if you 
would like to have her educated, and—” 

“O, 1 see—exactly. And she wont be taken 
from us, entirely t” said old Marco, recovering. 

“Not atall. And I would not suggest that 
she should leave you, for a moment, unless you 
should think it best.” 

“Well, I see. I will speak to Patty, sirs. I 
don’t think my wife would like to let Cassy go. 
But then, if she could thus be educated, and— 
and, perhaps, at some time, find some relations, 
you see, by the means—and we could see her, 
sirs, and she would like it, and it would be best, 
all round, why, I shoulda’t mind to—but I’ll 
suggest it to Patty.” 

“Atany rate, you will take Cassy up to Lon- 
don with you, when we leave,” said Manton. 

“Well, mayhap I will. I'll see Patty, sirs. 
I'll see what she says. She's a dreadful good 
heart, is Patty! But Cassy’s got to be useful, 
you see, now; and she may—bnt I'll see her, 
sirs; and we'll talk it over.” 

And the old man’s eyes were swimming, as he 
left the two strangers together, and went to an- 
sult his wife in reference to the uvexpected pro- 
posal he thought he had received,which in reality, 
it will be noted, was merely a hint, however. 

“There is a mystery here, Rogue,” added | 
Manton, as the door closed behind the retreating 
steps of old Marco. “ This girl is passing fair, 
her features are really beautiful, ber lixtle hands 
were never formed for toil, and, if 1 do not 
strangely err, she is of gentle birth, This chest, 
too, is a curioas affair.” 

“ Very, very singular. 


How, sirs?” exclaime. 


} 
| 
I never saw its equal | 
in exquisite finish, and ingenious model of con- | 
trivance,” responded Roque. 
“ We must insist upon Brannan’s taking her 
with us.” | 





“And the chest!” asked Roque. 

“ Yes, yes. We will take that, too, if he does 
not object. Perhaps he would place it in our 
charge—but, no matter ; we willsee. He doesn’t 
value it, evidently. Cassy must be full fourteen, 
now, eh, Roque t” 

-At this point, old Marco returned. 

“And what says the wife !” inquired Manton, 
as the light keeper entered. 

“Well, sirs, Patty is a good heart, is Patty. 
And we love Cassy very much. And we don't 
want her to leave us, sirs. And Patty says, 
so, sirs. And latty says, moreover, gentlemen, 
that we're all strangers, so to speak, and no 
offence, sirs, 0’ course.” 

“ Nat the slightest, Marco. Not the slightest. 
Patty is a good soul, and she is right, right thus 
to be cantious.” P 

“Well, sirs. Patty don’t meas 4 
when she says ‘the gentlemen are wety kind, 
Marco, an’ all may be right, andeOrrect; ag 
they intend to be of seayigé to us, J 


Cassy ; but we'd bet! } who the 
le, first,’ and all that, » Sirs.” . 
“Exactly, Marco, And Patty is a very pi 


dent woman, as she should be.” © — 

“Thank you, sirs. Thank you!” 

“So, take her along withus. We will satisfy 
you of our good intentions,” said Manton, 
earnestly. 

This proposal delighted the old man ; and it 
was finally determined that Mark an, his 
wife, Cassy and the oaken chest shi all ac- 
company the strangers back to }the city of 
London. 


hy 
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CHAPTER V. 


WHAT OCCURRED IN LONDON. 

Uron the arrival of the little party in. the 
British metropolis, everything they met with had 
an entirely new face for the thoughtful little 
Cassy, who was a watchtful observer of what- 
ever she saw. She was astonished and delighted 
beyond expression at the stately buildings, the 
fine streets, the myriads of "busses, the superb 
coaches and horses, the novel sights and sounds 
that one meets with nowhcre else, the gaily dress- 
ed ladies and showily attired men, the soldiers 
and sailors, and the thousand and one everyday 
curiosities that throng the crowded avenues of 
the foremost city in the world—and the scene 
greatly exhilarated her spirits, and charmed her 
youthful senses most agreeably, from the con- 
trast afforded by this change from the monoto- 
nous life she had thus far lived. 

The vehicle which they took at the light-house 
was driven directly to the British hotel, a mag- 
nificently ordered public house, for those days, 
and the best apartments were at once bespoken 
by Manton for the light-keeper and his wife, and 
little Cassy. 

The stranger (whoever he might be) was 
plainly no stranger at this establishment! The 
attendants were at once most obsequious, and 
anxious to serve him, and his friends; and the 
party were immediately placed at their ease in 
their handsome quarters. 

“Now, Marco,” said the gentleman whom 
Roque had called Manton, “ make yourself en- 
tirely comfortable here, and see that your good 
wife and Cassy wants nothing to render their 
visit to London pleasant and agreeable. J have 
directed that servants be « ly in . 
upon you and them, and I shall take it as an 
especial favor if you permit no opportunity to 
escape you whereby you may enhance the pleas- 
ure or comfort of your stay here, or conduce to 
their enjoyment.” 

“Thank you, monsieur. Thank you,” sad 
Marco. “ But, really, you know we must return 
at once to the light. We can’t well be spared 
from our duty long.” 





“ Bat you made arrangements—" 

“For two nights, only, monsiear, We must 
return on the third, without fail.” 

“Tam sorry for this, Brannan,” said Manton, 
“as my business abroad is imperative, and I had 
hoped you would wait my return from France.” 
“ Impossible!” said Marco. 

“Then I shall defer my visit to Paris,” said 
Manton. And he at once devoted himself to 
the entertainment of his newly-fuund friends. 

Henri Manton was a gentleman of large for- 


tune, and had been educated in Paris. At the 


time of the wreck, which has already been related, 


| he was but two-and-twenty, yet he had been in 


possession of his father’s estate some six years, 


| theagh he had resided mach of the time in 


France. His sister was the other only heir to 
the property, after Henri’s death, the wife of the 


| senior Manton having bat recently deceased at 


Bayonne, in France. This lady had resided 
upon the continent for several years, and had 
left her entire property to her two ourviving 
children. The inteUligence of her decease reach- 
ed them suddenly, and they hed started from 
England, when -he sad disaster occurred which 
swept the daughter away, and through the events 
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succeeding which sorrowful incident, Manton 
had become acquainted with Mark Brannan and 
his family. 

“Cassy must be full fourteen years old, I 
think,” said Manton to Roque, as they sat dis- 
eussing their evening repast, on the night of 
their arrival in London. 

“So I should say, monsieur. But Brannan 
has it that he found her eleven years ago—at 
two years old, or so.” 

“Yes, I remember. But she is apt for her 
years, if only thirteen, surely, or I am not a 
judge.” 

“At thirteen or fourteen, monsieur, I agree 
with you. And a sweet creature she is, too.” 

“You are right, Jean Roque. But her edu- 
cation has been entirely neglected, you observe.” 

“ How could that be otherwise, under the cir- 
cumstances ?”” 

“Though petite in figure, there is a natural 
naivete in her manner which has charmed me ; 
and Ihave never yet met the being in whom I 
have taken so deep an interest.” 

His friend smiled, and said, ‘ Have a care, 
monsieur! You cannot foresee what may come 
of this extraordinary ‘interest’ in a friendless 
but pretty girl. What do you propose to do, 


most friendly assurances on the part of his lord- 
ship towards him personally and officially. 
Naturally, his kindly reception was exceed- 
ingly pleasant to Marco's feelings, and when he | 
reached his hotel again, he dilated largely upon | 
the interview he had been honored with ; thus 
satisfying his wife that they had plainly fallen 
upon their greatest good fortune, in being in- 
strumental in serving the rich and influential 
gentlemen whom fate had mysteriously thrown 
in their way. 

“Now, Brannan,” said Manton, an hour after 
they had returned, “I have a suggestion to make 
to you. You must be aware that the young 
girl whom you call ‘ Cassy,’ ought not to remain 
at the light-house, in ignorance of her own natural 
powers, and utterly uncultivated, a moment 
longer than the force of circumstances might 
compel this unfortunate state of things.” 

“T agree with you, most decidedly,” said 
Mark. “But then, you observe, sir, we have 
done all in our power—” 

“TI understand that well, Brannan. Up to 
this time—” 

“We have been able only to educate her, in 
our feeble way; and though she is a good 
scholar, considering the humble means in our 





now you have the whole family here, jieur ?” 
continued Roque, desirous to ascertain the drift 
of Manton’s admitted interest in one of the trio. 

“That remains for Mark Brannan to decide. 
If he could be prevailed on to leave this ‘ waif’ 
as he calls her behind him, I would very gladly 
provide her with a splendid home, and pldce 
around her such friends and tutors as she needs 
to make her what she was intended to be—a lady, 
Roque.” 

“And you her guardian, monsieur?” said 
Roque, quizzingly. 

““You know, Jean Roque, I am possessed of 
an ample fortune ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“You know, Jean Roque, whether I am a 
man of honor, too ?” 

“I do, monsieur,” responded the pilot, in- 
stantly, “Do not mistake my humble jest, 
monsieur,” added Roque, earnestly. “It was 
the result of but a passing thought.” 

“Zeomprehend you, ‘perfectly,” replied Man- 
ton, in @ serious tone.»» But you are my friend, 
whom I have known for many years—whom Iam 
now proud to trust with any secret I may enter- 
tain, for I have proved your worth.” 

“Monsieur, I thank you. Do not speak of 
the past, then. I am content to ask no further 
questions, We have been companions in evil 
fortune, temporarily, and I rejoice that it was in 
my power to do you a personal service, in a mo- 
ment of mutual peril. You had previously served 
me, when I was in need of friends.” 

“ Enough, then, at present. But do not for- 
get that I am deeply concerned for the future 

Iebeing of the lovely girl whom we have re- 
ly met, and that it will be the principal object 
of my life to render hers the happiest.” 

Jean Roque had his own opinion of the true 
state of affairs, but he uttered no further hint of 
what he thought, for the present. It was a pretty 
romance, this, in his view! A very excellent 
beginning, truly! Cassy was beautiful, but was 
a mere child—though precocious, perhaps. 
“ Blood tells,” they say. It might be “ the blood.” 
Naturally, Cassy was almost a woman. But 
then she was scarcely fourteen, and had never 
seen aught of the world outside the limits of old 
Mark Brannan’s humble abode, and its very 
limited associations. Henri Manton was her 
senior certainly seven years, at the least. This 
was a disparity in age—but not a very serious 

ne. . 

. Jean Roque smiled again—but said nothing 
more. 

The weather chanced to be delightful, for a 
week. On the morning following the arrival in 
London, a fine carriage was in waiting at the 
door of the British hotel, and Manton insisted 
that his friends should take an airing, and view 
the city. The museum, the gardens, the parks, 
and other points of interest were visited, and 
Cassy was delighted beyond measure. Upon 
reaching the hotel again, they encountered numer- 
ous boxes and parcels addressed to Mark Bran- 
nan, his wife, or ‘‘ Cassy,” which on being opened 
were found to contain a variety of useful and 
ornamental presents—from Henri Manton— 

dresses, jewels, and an abundance of the more 
necessary articles for their comfort, or to improve 
the app and condition of Marco, Patty, 
and the young girl; and all were delighted with 
the kindness and ifi of , whom 
they were now satisfied was a gentleman, and a 
grateful friend to them. k 
Cassy had never yet witnessed anything of 
this nature, and she was very happy—far more 
so than she could describe! Old Marco and his 
wife were highly pleased, too; and Manton was 
getting along bravely in his plans for the 
future. 
“ Now, Brannan,” he said, at length, “ I want 
you to take the carriage, and call upon his lord- 
ship, the Earl of Rochfort—” 
“Upon whom?” ejaculated Brannan, startled 
at this high-sounding name. 
“ His lordship is my friend, Marco, and knows 
me well. He is superintendent of light-houses, 
* too, upon the easterly coast. I will go down, 
and introduce you. You should know him.” 
«But, monsieur,” argued Brannan. 
“Never mind apologies, Marco. I insist 
upon this, for the best of reasons. IT am anxious 
that you should know who I am, first, and then 

I have a proposal for your consideration, and 

that of your wife, in relation to Cassy. Will 

you oblige me, Brannan *” 
After considerable urging, Brannas consented, 
and paid the desired visit to his lordship; who, 

. receiving the light-keeper as the friend of Henri 

Manton, notwithstanding his weather-beaten and 

rough exterior, treated him in the most cordially 

polite manner, very much to Marco’s surprise 
and gratification ; and before he left his lordship 
he learned that Manton was a gentleman of am- 
ple fortune and honorable associations, upon 
whom the utmost reliance could be placed, in 
any and every possible relation in life. This ac- 








Pp , and the little time we could spare 
to devote to her, yet we know full well that she 
has had no advantages such as belong to her.” 

“ That is just what I wished to say to you. I 
desire at the same time to state my convictions 
that both you and your good wife have done all 
that you could do, to conduce to Cassy’s happi- 
ness, and to benefit her, physically and mentally, 
in your sphere. But there is no doubt whatever 
that Cassy belongs to some family of gentle 
blood; and she should have the opportunity to 
become advantageously geveloped, to be properly 
educated, and to associate with those who will 
be able to bring out the natural and inherent 
good qualities which are now plainly within her, 
and which, from the force of untoward circum- 
stances, now lie dormant in her.” 

“T see, sir; we have often thought and spoke 
of this, has Patty and myself, sir.” 

“Well,then. Iamrich. You and your fam- 
ily have been of important service tome. Cassy 
has contributed to make up the obligations 
which I desire to repay, and I now suggest, with 
your consent and that of your wife, that the girl 
be left in London, in my charge. I will forth- 
with prévide her with appropriate quarters, and 
will select a governess and tutors for her, to be 
approved by you and Patty—and it shall be my 
pl (as I it to be your duty, under 
all the ci ), to p your little 
waif to the position which she was born to oc- 
cupy—that of an accomplished and elegant lady, 
Brannan. What say you?” 

“T had already half-anticipated your kind in- 
tentions, sir,” said Brannan, gratefully, “and 
you have our consent, for Patty is agreed, as 
well. We shall sometimes see little Casey, 0’ 
course, sir, hereafter ?”” 

“ O, most certainly. Whenever it pleases you. 
This of course. And 1 shall constantly com- 
municate with you, and you shall hear how she 
gets on.” 

Brannan was sad, but he was pleased. Sad to 
think of parting with the child they loved, but 
happy in the thought that she would thus be 
handsomely and fortunately provided for. And 
twenty-four hours subsequently, the governess 
had been engaged and duly approved, a general 
tutor had been assigned to ‘‘ Miss Cassina,” as 
she was now called (at Manton’s suggestion), 
a maid was hired to attend the young girl, per- 
sonally, and Mark Brannan and his wife, with 
many expressions of joy and gratitude, but amid 
tears of natural grief at the parting from Cassy, 
prepared to return to their humble home and oc- 
cupation—but not without a liberal replenish- 
ment of their funds and stores, for the future, 
through the liberality of Manton, and Roque, his 
friend. 

“The oaken chest,” said Marco to Manton. 
“Do you wish to retain that, too ?” 

“Yes, Brannan, decidedly. I have ordered 
others for your convenience. But this chest has 
a history, evidently; and I shall guard it with 
jealous care, you may rest assured. I am desir- 
ous, however, to have this where it can be seen. 
And it is my purpose, at once, to look up the 
family of the Cussinus, you observe,” he added, 
with a smile. 

“ Then it is a family name?” asked Marco. 
“Tthink so. Ihave as yet had no leisure to 
examine into the matter, but I have no doubt of 
i.” 

The moment of departure came at last. Every- 
thing being in readiness, old Marco and his wife 
pronounced their mutual blessing upon little 
Cassy, and the friends exchanged farewell con- 
gratulations—the vehicle arrived—and as the 
light-keeper and his dame turned away towards 
their humble abode, to the beach, little Cassy 
retired to her well-appointed quarters in the city 
of London, accompanied by Manton, the new 
governess and the waiting-maid who had been 
selected to attend upon her. 











CHAPTER VI. 
A STARTLING SURPRISE! 


Manton proceeded to France, at the earliest 
convenient moment after Marco’s departure, and 
Cassy’s domiciliation. The property left by 
madame, his mother, was not inconsiderable, 
but consisted of a fine landed estate in the sub- 
urbs of Bayonne, and a very handsome sum in 
the funds. This property had been left to 
madame by Henri’s father, at his decease, and 
she had been in the quiet enjoyment of it since, 
while the larger part of old Manton’s estate was 
in England, and was left to Henri, when the 
father died. Upon the more recent death of 
madame, the French property had been left by 
her to her then two surviving children—the son 
and daughter. As we have seen, the daughter 
was lost at sea, and the estate fell to Henri 
Manton, as sole surviving legatee. 

Young Manton did not lose sight of the im- 
portant feature in Cassy’s history, which had 
been so forcibly suggested to him by the discovery 





complished, the light-keeper retired, with the 


lid of the old oaken chest. Before leaving Eng- 
land, he had made a cursory examination relative 
to the Cassina family, and had satisfied himself 
that the name was either Italian or Spanish in 
origin. Without hinting his future purposes in 
this connection to any one except his friend 
Roque—who accompanied him—he took the 
chest with him to France, making use of it on 
this occasion, jointly for himself and Roque, to 
pack their travelling wardrobe in. 

He adopted this plan, in the belief that, while 
it would thas amply convenience both, and pos- 
sibly aid him in discovering its former owner, it 
would the more readily pass the officers of the 
customs on the other side of the Channel, who 
were generally exceedingly cautious, and often- 
times annoying to travellers with excess of lug- 


Upon their arrival at Calais, however, greatly 
to Manton’s surprise, the old chest was the ob- 
ject of instant suspicion among the lynx-eyed 
officials—who seized it, and summoned the own- 
er to answer. 

Both Manton and his friend were criticized 
first upon their passports. These being found 
correct, and in the ordinary form, the custom- 
house inspector turned his attention to the chest. 
“ What does it contain ?” asked the officer. 
“Our wardrobe, only,” said Manton, re- 
spectfully. 

“Tt is not an ordinary traveller’s trunk, 
monsieur.”” 

“No. Will you have it opened ?” 

“ Of course, monsieur.” 

“It contains only our clothing, I say.” 

“Do you usually travel with such a chest ?” 
“ No, monsieur.”” 

“So Ishould say. Where are the keys ?” 

“ Here.”” 

The chest was opened, and its intricate com- 
partments immediately arrested the attention of 
the official and his aides. 

“It is very curious,” said one. 

“ Extraordinary,” added another. 

“What are all these devices for?” asked the 
inspector. 

“I do not know,” said Manton, cavalierly. 
“T did not make the chest, monsieur.” 

“No? But you use them for some purpose, 
I presume ?”” 

“T have a purpose in bringing this chest with 
me.” 

“So Isuppose. What is it?” 

“That is not your affair, Monsieur l’Inspec- 
tor.” 

“ We do not agree in opinion, there.” 

“ Will you examine it, allow me to pro- 
ceed ?” said Manton, , at length. 

“ Yes, but we must oe haste.” 

“ What do you take us for?” 

“ Strangers in France,” said the official, civilly, 
but with emphasis on the first word. 

“You are disposed to annoy me. I shall sub- 
mit to no indignity.” - 

“ Not in my presence, monsieur, at least,” said 
the officer. ‘ > 

“ You are over-stepping the limit of your petty 
authority—” 

“Monsieur !” said the inspector, in a voice 
slightly heightened, ‘‘ you are not polite! We 
will see what you have here ;” and orders were 
given at once to remove the old chest to the 
office of the customs. Manton and Roque fol- 
lowed it, and both were out of temper at what 
they deemed the unnecessary and stupid delay 
occasioned by this decision of the French 
officials. 

“Do we look like smugglers?” demanded 
Manton, when they reached the office. 

“ On the contrary, messieurs, you appear like 
gentlemen,” said the chief inspector, quietly. 

“Then why impose this delay upon us, mon- 
sieur?”’ 

“ Because it is our duty, messieurs.” 

“I do not believe it.” 

“T repeat, monsieur, this is not polite.” 

“T am a gentleman of leisure,” continued 
Manton. 

“ Very likely, monsieur, but couriers and am- 
bassadors, even, carry with them contraband 
articles, sometimes. Your passports do not in- 
dicate that you are either one or the other ; but 
your manner is suspicious, and your travelling 
trunk, for ‘a gentleman of leisure,’ very much 
so! By your leave, we will look into it a 
little.” 

The language of the inspector was so civil, 
and his tone of voice so mild and gentle, that 
Manton and Roque on reflection saw that it 
would be better not to contend further—and he 
was directed to proceed with his search for ‘‘ con- 
traband ” goods, or whatever he expected to find. 

“What did you say the gentlemen’s names 
were!” asked the inspector, of one of his depu- 
ties, as he held the lid of the oaken chest in his 
hand, and read the name upon the silver plate. 

“ Messieurs Manton and Roque,” was the 
reply. 

“ Cassina is written here, I observe.” 

“ Cassina?’”’ asked the aide, repeating the word 
found within the chest. And he carefully wrote 
it down in his book. 

“The gentlemen travel incog., it appears,” 
ventured the inspector. 

Our travellers vouchsafed no answer to this 
thrust. 

“ Here are a great many curious drawers, and 
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“ Almost, monsieur.” 
“ But, here it is, quite in sight,” said Manton ; 

“and the chest is entirely empty, surely ?’’ 

“Tt certainly appears so.” 

“It is so, Monsieur |’ Inspector.” 

“That may, or may not be” 

“You are incredul i igible, mon- 

sieur !” 

“My own opinion is, messicars, that you are 

gentlemen. You have shown us all you possess, 

here, of course *” 





together. 
“ There is nothing more in the chest "’” 
“ Nothing, monsieur.” 
“You are certain of this *” 
“ Most positive, monsieur.”” 
“Then I am surprised at your assurance, 
messieurs,” continued the inspector, taking a 
small pointed tool from a shelf behind him. 
And with this remark, he applied it to a corner 
of the chest, upon the very floor, apparently, 
when one half of what seemed to be the bottom 
of it slipped quickly over the other half, exposing 
a very thin compartment underneath, and show- 
ing a double flooring to the old trunk ! 
Manton and his friend Roque hastened to ex- 
amine this newly discovered arrangement, and 
were astounded to find a quantity of papers con- 
cealed within it! Upon a more critical investi- 
gation, the consternation of all parties was greatly 
enhanced, when they found the papers to be 
Bank of England notes, of the denomination, 
each, of a thousand pounds sterling. And there 
proved to be one hundred and thirty of them ! 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
A hundred and thirty thousand sterling is a 
very large sum of money. But one hundred and 
thirty bank notes occupy but a very small space 
in a large chest. There it was, however—a 
tangible, actual reality. And Manton and his 
friend were confessedly very greatly asionished. 

Where did all these notes come from? How 
long had they been lying dormant in the old 
chest? To whom did they originally belong ? 
Whose property were they, now? Who owned 
the chest? Who was“ Cassina?” Was it any- 
body? And who was Cassy? Did she belong 
to Cassina? Was Cassina manor woman? Or 
was it neither ? 

All these queries rushed at once into the mind 
of both Manton and Roque. The officials under- 
stood nothing of the mystery, and they admitted 
the point, directly. 

“ This is no smuggler’s rasé, messieurs, 
the official, politely, “ at all events.” 

“Tt is entirely new to me,” said Manton. 
“This is a discovery I had not dreamed of, 
monsieur.” 

* “Nor I,” added Roque. 

“You must be ‘gentlemen of leisure,’ mes- 
sieurs,” continued the inspector. “There is too 
much money here to cause a moment’s further 
doubt !” 

“This then, is not contraband, monsieur?” 
asked Manton, taking the notes from their long- 
time hiding-place, and carefully counting them 
again. 

“No, monsieur, no. You may proceed,” said 
the inspector, bowing politely again. 

The clothing was replaced in the chest, which 
was carefully locked again, and our travellers 
were no longer d d by the inquisitive cus- 
tom house officials—who, by the way, had done 
somebody such signal service, however, in point- 
ing out the secret spring, and the contents of 
the false floor of the old oaken chest. 

As the two llers p Jed to Bay ¥ 
the late discovery afforded them a new theme 
for speculation and interchange of thought. 

“This mystery thickens, Roque,” remarked 
Manton. “ Here is a fortune for somebody.” 

“Yes, monsieur, and a very handsome one, 
too.” 

“« Whose should it be ?” 

“That is hard to decide. Who is Cassina, 
monsieur ?” 

“Exactly. If he or she be the owner of the 
chest, and we could ascertain who ‘ Cassina’ is, 
the doubt would be solved.” 

“And meantime ?” 

“The money certainly does not belong to us.” 

“ Of course not !” 

“ We can scarcely claim it for the young lady.” 

“ No.” 

“And Brannan could not assume to demand 
it?” 

“I judge not, by right.” 

“‘I donot need it, surely.” 

“No, monsieur, you are well provided for.” 

“Mark Brannan saved the chest, amidst the 
storm, from the wreck, a dozen years ayo,”’ said 
Manton, musingly. 

“It was washed ashore,” replied Roque, “ and 
he took it into his house. He couldn't do less, 
certainly.” 

“ True,” continued Manton, still in thought. 

“ Brannan cannot say that the chest even be- 
longed to anybody in any wise connected with 
Cassy, you observe, monsieur *” 

* Yes, yes. I see.” 

“Tt might have occurred that the child and 
the old chest were related to different parties, 
suggested Roque. 

“ Very easily—very,”’ responded Manton. 

“There might have been a score of passengers 
on board the boat—” 


said 











valves, and secret springs, and slides, messieurs,” 
remarked the officer, pointing out all that Man- 
ton had ever seen, and more, and carefully re- 
moving every article ot clothing from the chest. 

“It is very ingeniously contrived, ieurs 


“Yes, and the child, being secured to the 
| thwarts, was the only one that did not perish. 
| I see.” 

“ Precisely, monsieur. Then the chest, you 





“Tam aware of that,” said Manton. “ But 


Monsieur |’ Inspector *” 

“None, as yet,” responded the chief, with em- 
phasis, again. 

“ Then you expect todo so,” remarked Roque, 
pleasantly. 

“I cannot say, monsieur.”” 

“ Thus far, at least, you have found no smug- 
glers’ tools, or effects, I perceive,” asked Man- 


an excited interest in the skill with which the 
examination was being condacted. 
“No, nothing yet, monsieur.” 





of the name upon the little silver plate, on the 


“And you have reached the bottom ?” 


you do not find any treasonable documents, | 


ton, getting good-hamored again, and evincing | 


ber, washed ashore, subsequentiy, and 
more than likely it was the property of another 
person.” 
| “Yes. And therefore, in reality, Miss Cassy 


| has no shadow of claim upon it, apparently, in | 


| equity.” 
“ Not the slightest, monsiear.”’ 
|  “ This money would render them al] indepen- 
| dent, pecuniarily, for tife, Roque.” 
“ So it would, monsiear.”’ 
“ Sappose it were divided between them 1” 
“ How, monsieur !”’ 
‘ie True—how !"” 
“Who is to decide in what proportion to 
each *” 
“Why not you, and I?” 


“ Of course we have,” said Manton and Roque, | 


“Then if we have the right to do this, with 
the Cassina fund, we certainly should he w 


, ranted in doing anything else with it—that our 


judgment may dictate.” 

“Yes, you are right. Suggest, then,” sad 
Manton. 

“T think, decidedly,” sad Rogue, “ that we 
should ascertain who ‘ Cassina’ is. If he or she 


ever existed, if it be not a myth, we can in course 
| Of time. find some clue to the beginning of this 
mystery.” 


| “And in the meantime?” 
ies Why say anything about the discovery just 
| made, monsieur '”” 
“ Would that be just towards Cassy, or Mark 
Brannan’s family ?”’ 
| “Are they not all the recipients of your volun- 
tary bounty, to-day, monsieur? And can you 
| not, if you please so to do, take care of the 
money, and continue to aid and protect them, 
without speaking, for the present, of what would 
only raise false anticipations, in their minds, 
which hereatter—through subsequent intorma- 
tion we may obtain, might be annihilated, per- 
haps to their serious detriment !"’ 

“ You are wise, my friend, in your commenda- 
ble caution. For the present, then, we will say 
nothing of what has occurred. We will take 
especial care of the old chest, however; and, 
upon our return to England, we will look more 
carefully into it. Where this money was secret 
ed—or clsewhere, mayhap—there exists accessi- 
ble evidence that will undoubtedly aid us. We 
will take good care of the chest, Roque.” 

“ Yes, monsieur. That is important, now.” 

Manton and his friend proceeded forward as 
rapidly as possible, and reached Bayonne at 
midnight. 

The travellers had slept in the diligence sound- 
ly during the last three or foer hours of the 
journey, aud upon reaching the point of their 
destination, were awakened at the dvor of the 
post-house. They alighted, and upon turning to 
the rear of the coach for their luggage, their sur- 
prise may be guessed at, when they discovered 
that the old oaken chest had disappeared ! 

The night was pitchy dark. The boot and 
straps had been cut open, and as the drowsy 
driver had rumbled along unconcernedly on .the 
heavy old coach, the chest had evidently been 
spirited away by the hands of the “ chevaliers of 
the road,” who sometimes thus appropriated the 
property of travellers in that region, without a 
“by your leave, sir!’’ 

Manton and Roque awoke, effectually, when 
they learned of this untoward occurrence, and 
orders were given immediately to return by the 
road they had come, in search of the missing 
chest. 

“Allons, garcon !”’ shouted Manton, excitedly. 
“It is of vital consequence that you recover our 
luggage.” 

“ Whither should I go, monsieur ?”’ asked the 
driver. 

“ Where you lost it, of course.” 

“T cannot answer for this, monsiear.” 

“And why not, then!” 

“* Because I do not know when it was stolen.” 

“ Stolen !” 

“ Of course, monsiear. Here are the marks 
of the robbers’ knives, upon the boot, too plainly 
for conjecture.” 

“And the chest is lost, you say ?” 

“It inay be found, perhaps.” 

“May be! It must be found.” 

But present search proved vain. Messengers 
were at once despatched all along the route the 
coach had come over, to Bayonne, but nothing 
occurred in the slightest degree satisfactory to 
Manton or Roque in regard to their loss. 

Greatly dispirited, and fatigued with their 
late excitement and journey, our two travellers 
threw themselves upon their beds, at daylight, 
for a little @eep—while their messengers were 
still out, upon the highway, anxiously searching 
for the missing chest; which, by the way, for 
some hours, had been safely in custody of a 
quartette of notorious bandits, entirely beyond 
the present reach of its lawful claimants ! 

[To BE conTINUED.| 





PORK AND BEANS. 

The New Yorkers are always poking fun at 
Boston people. A writer in the Commercial 
says a citizen of the “ hub” strolled into au eat- 
ing-house recently to satisfy his craving for a 
plate of pork and beans. He had somehow got 
the idea that New Yorkers considered this dich a 
rustic vulgarity—and being uuwilliog w commit 
himself before the mulitude of conyreya ed 
lunchers, whispered his wish like the secret of a 
maiden’s first love, into the waner’s ear. Wauac 
was is horror at hearing that dreadtul being 
shout like the sound of a trumpet, “ i’ork and 
Beans,” in the presence of al! the munching elite ! 
He turned scariet to the temples—he buried his 
face in his hands, and for several minutes felt bim- 
self amid the bewilderment of a horrid dream. 
It was vot until a similar order was bellowed 
from an adjoining table that he discovered his 
mortification untouuded—that the waiter had not 
intended to insult his Yankee propeusity—and 
that pork and beans were cousidered in New 
York a thing sufficiently praiseworthy wo be pro- 
claimed on the house-top it not attainable in any 
other way. Bat he afiersard said that he re- 

b that a» the most distressing 
predicament of his whole life. 








teres —— 
BREEDING OF FISH. 

The artificial propagation of fish has proved a 
complete success in Kurope; the lay breeding 
boxes, established in 1857, turn ous 500 000 young 
salmon every year; the Irish breeding pluces 
have also succeeded admirably; the ariticul 
| lake at Huningwe, near Basle, covering 70 acres, 
| is doing much to re-people the exhausted rivers 
| 
} 





| of France with fish. Epcournged by hurupean 

artificial pisciculture, several yeniiernen ow Long 
Island, at their villas in Westchester County, and 
| up the Hudson, have tried it, and make no more 
| Of taking a string of fine trout ou: of their ponds, 
| than would an old-fashioned farmer a pullet from 

his baro-yard. The increasing scarcity of chore, 
| fresh fish, from the inland waters of the Unied 
| States, renders it desirable that some com pre- 

hensive measure of pisciculiure be adopted. — 
New York Express. 
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Beavry.—" Gaze not on beasty too much,” 
says old Quarles, “lest it blast thee nor too 
long, lest it blind thee ; nor too near, lest it burn 
thee ; if thow like it, it deceives thee ; if thou love 
it, it disturbs thee ; if thou desire after it, i des 
troys thee ; if virtue accompany it, it is the heart s 
paradise ; if vice associate it, it ie the soul's per 
gatory;: it is the wise man’s bonfire, and the 
tool's furnace.” 
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Writeos te The Ping of sor es 
LINES 


I mdwreind Ort wecene cwagert te / ek Nm 
eT hase Sone 


The barge fart cree of thine 

Are brigh! 00h glorious thomght 
Thy motte amd arpiring aoal 

With Ore Premetiene Penges 
Heaven spon thee beth bestowed 

A gemioe Dright eed rare 
A notbir ell to Nettle Oth 

Tab cold eons combertng care 


I knoe thy beert & glowing eee 
With Drtghht cabithan » Ore 

1 Know Chet fe achtewe © mame 
Thea otty dest aepiee 

| knew thet thee art etrtving hard 
Pate + ladder woe t ofteb 

Hoptag © Weare thy fmtpriae feed 
t pow (he sends of Times 


1 bid thee oo on with © eft! 
Thou dest deserve the crows, 

0, Milter oot, bat oo peek on 
Thow it carety ts neces 

The path is rough amd fall of therms, 
Pee homers tl chmer thy way, 

Bat wever tet thy heart heaped. 
Not give to sorrow eway 


Famer gic toms Meme etl twee 
A croes of lente! Gowers, 

Te deck thy woble measly brow 
Awd chee: the Bight of hours 

Deep though! and grates bom 
Are tom ped epee thy brow, 

And Fame & busy wlth thy mame, 
My gifted friend, eves woe 


The geal be @ot tar distant, 
The crows #1) send be thine; 
And giory + glittering habe 
Round thy name etl shine 
Accept the port's uibute 
This humble rhyme I prey) 
And way we meet with Mrieedehip 
Al ne fr divtant day 
as ——-—-+ 
(Written for The Flag of cer Union 
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BY ROTHER SERCO ReNWeT 


“Howse tollt Why, how mach 

have you, Lowise t” 

Mrs. Louise Anslie, our pretty lithe 

who was on her knees before my tronk 

in admiring my embroideries while sb 

turned immediately to my sister, 

“My dear Julia, we are actually cy 

said she. “There hasn't been such » 

rash for ‘Tye Maples’ since I can nr 

First came the Athertons and Wile 

Hauie Lorthrap and her sister; then I 

non, Charlie Wayne, Fred Lawton an: 

ty lithe cousin, and consequently her a: 

mirer, Mr. Maynard. I thought we 

tainly full, and James was just saying, 

that we couldu't possibly accommoda 

one, when a carriage drove up, and ov 

Roy Cheston. 1—" 

* Roy Cheston 1” said I, my face fv 

“ Koy Cheston 1” exclaimed my o! 

Gerwede, who was tumbling over th: 

of her trunk in search of an undersle 

I’m delighted |" 

“ He's the beat catch in New York, . 

said Julia 

“ Well, of course he had come ta + 

summer, and James was just as glad 1 

as if there wasn't « soul in the house 

had whole sui of rooms; but I was o: 

ends for a place to put him ia. Bat ) 

remembered what a good litte woul you 

tie, and so ventured tw let him have the 

Thad reserved for you. You wont uu 

imposition, will you, dear 1" 

“No indeed, I shall 

Julia,” ond 1. salaer tated 

“It's very good of you, He's , 

Europe,” continued Louise, “O, whe 

of a bertha, Mattic!—and hes broug! 

French valet who is almost as handson. 

master, and who is turning the head 

maid in the house, from my Freach oo - 

to liule Dolly. Bo delightful as it iv 

them talk French—master and man 

where did you ever find this perfect wi 

“Thaven't seen him fur nearly fiv- 

said Gertrude; “but wed wo be deay 

love with him. Sach handfome ey: 

bad!’ 

* He is worth half a million besides 

and graye, which is much more tw the 

aid Julia, whose twenty-eix summers hy 

her to appreciate the practical eer 

“ Louive, dear, please yet my rouge 

horribly pale, and my hand wembles 

tie, you homely, littl, brown thing, »t 

dreaming alwut ?” 

I got up from the floor where J hed 
ting for the last fitteen minetes, with 

q about my shoulders, and went to the + 
dil not want them to see what o br 
there was upon my cheeks 

My sisters were dreesed im @ few 

more aad went down etairs with Louie 

the sound of their voices hed died ows 

ped the comb, and throwing myeelf 

carpet by a chair, fell to dreaming 

Five years before—it 4id got coon © 

had seen Hoy Cheeton, and for the on 

my life It was on the oght of « r 

at my father’s house, in homer af amy - 

trodes eighteenth tirthdey. Litthe m 

year before I bed owt my dear mother 

idea of @ crowd of ger people ther 

room where she hed rested ie her cod? 

last, eof dar, filled my childieh beart 

acd intignstion Bet no one minder 

knelt there by the wiadow of my tir 

whirh wee in « wing of the howe end 

1 the pinzees of the main balling 

wet © th teare and the moet ereteie 

had ever felt lingering arowed me # 





light (rom the parlors stremmeet ous ber 
the darkness, as some ope drew ob 
drapery exvte, and an inetent after te 










Hepp ost upon the piasse = oes 
Gerretse and a geetioman. 1 coald 
words plasly as they passed beck 























cn if we have the right to do this, with 
,sina fund, we certainly should be war- 
n doing anything else with it—that our 
ot may dictate.” 

3, you are right. Suggest, then,” suid 


i 
hink, decidedly,” said Roque, “that we 
ascertain who ‘Cassina’ is. If he or she 
.isted, if it be not a myth, we can in course 

find some clue to the beginning of this 

y” 

«din the meantime ?” 

hy say anything about the discovery just 

monsieur ?” 

Vould that be just towards Cassy, or Mark 

an’s family?” 

-e they not all the recipients of your volun- 

ounty, to-day, monsieur? And can you 

‘ you please so to do, take care of the 

-,and continue to aid and protect them, 

ut speaking, for the present, of what would 

raise false anticipations, in their minds, 

, hereafter—through subsequent informa- 
we may obtain, might be annihilated, per- 

to their serious detriment ?”” 

Cou are wise, my friend, in your commenda- 
aution. For the present, then, we will say 

ng of what has occurred. We will take 

ial care of the old chest, however; and, 
our return to England, we will look more 
ully into it. Where this money was secret- 

-or elsewhere, mayhap—there exists accessi- 
-vidence that will andoubtedly aid us. We 

take good care of the chest, Roque.” A 

Yes, monsieur. That is important, now. 
_anton and his friend proceeded forward as 
dly as possible, and reached Bayonne at 
inight. 

he travellers had slept in the diligence sound- 
iuring the last three or four hours of the 
‘ney, aud upon reaching the point of their 

ination, were awakened at the dvor of the 
4-house. They alighted, and upon turning to 

rear of the coach for their luggage, their sur- 
se may be guessed at, when they discovered 

t the old oaken chest had disappeared ! 

‘The night was pitchy dark. The boot and 
vps had been cut open, and as the drowsy 

ver had rumbled along unconcernedly on .the 

avy old coach, the chest had evidently been * 

rited away by the hands of the “ chevaliers of 

» road,” who sometimes thus appropriated the 
operty of travellers in that region, without a 
hy your leave, sir!” 

Manton and Roque awoke, effectually, when 
‘ey learned of this untoward occurrence, and 
rders were given immediately to return by the 
vad they had come, in search of the missing 
hest. ; 

“Allons, garcon!” shouted Manton, excitedly. 
‘It is of vital consequence that you recover our 

6.” 

* Whither should I go, monsieur ?” asked the 
‘river. 

“ Where you lost it, of course.” 

“J cannot answer for this, monsieur.” 
“And why not, then?” 

« Because I do not know when it was stolen.” 

“ Stolen !” 

“ Of course, monsieur. Here are the marks 
f the robbers’ knives, upon the boot, too plainly 
Y H ” 
for 

“And the chest is ost, you say ?” 
“It nay be found, perhaps.” 
“May be! It must be found.” 
But present search proved vain. Messengers 
were at once despatched all along the route the 
coach had come over, to Bayonne, but nothing 
vecurred in the sligh degree sati y to 

Manton or Roque in regard to their loss. 

Greatly dispirited, and fatigued with their 
late excitement and journey, our two travellers 
threw themselves upon their beds, at daylight, 
for a little @eep—while their messengers were 
still out, upon the highway, anxiously searching 
for the missing chest; which, by the way, for 

some hours, had been safely in custody of a 

quartette of notorious bandits, entirely beyond 
| the present reach of its lawful claimants ! 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 








PORK AND BEANS. 
| Phe New Yorkers are always poking fun at 
Boston le. A writer in the Commercial 

| says a citizen of the “ hub” strolled into au eat- 
| ing-house recently to satisfy his craving for a 
plate of pork and beans. He had somehow got 

| the idea that New Yorkers considered this dich a 
rustic valgarity—and being unwilling to coumut 
himself before the multitude of congregaced 
lunchers, whispered his wish like the secret of a 
maiden’s first love, into the waiter’s ear. Wuac 
was his horror at hearing that dreadiul being 
shout like the sound of a trumpet, “ Pork and 
Beans,” in the p of all the hing elite ! 
He turned scarlet to the temples—he buried his 
face in his hands, and for several minutes felt him- 
self amid the bewilderment of a horrid dream. 
It was not uotila similar order was bellowed 
from an adjoining table that he discovered his 
mortificati founded—that the waiter had not 
intended to insult his Yankee propeusity—and 
that pork and were considered in New 
York a thing sufficiently praiseworthy to be pro- 
claimed on the house-top if not attainable in any 
other way. But he afterward said that he re- 
bered as the most distressing 
predicament of his whole life. 
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BREEDING OF FISH. 

The artiticial propagation of tish has proved a 
complete success in Europe; the ‘lay breeding 
boxes, established in 1857, turn ous 500,000 young 
salmon every year; the Irish breeding places 
have also succeeded admirably; the aruticial 
lake at Huningue, near Basle, covering 70 ucres, 
is doing much to re-people the exhausted rivers 
a | of France with fish. Encouraged by European 
artificial pisciculture, several gentlemen on Long 
Island, at their villas in Westchester County, and 
up the Hudson, have tried it, and make no more 
ot taking a string of fine trout out of their ponds, 
y | than would an old-fashioned farmer a pullet from 
his barn-yard. The increasing scarcity of choice, 
fresh fish, from the inland waters of the United 
it desirable that some compre- 

hensive measure of pisciculiure be adopted.— 
a- | New York Express. 
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Beavtr.—“ Gaze not on beauty too much,” 
says old Quarles, “lest it blast thee ; nor too 
long, lest it blind thee ; nor too near, lest it burn 
thee ; if thou like it, it deceives thee ; if thou love 





it, it disturbs thee ; if thou desire after it, it des- 





troys thee ; if virtue accompany it, it is the heart's 
paradise ; if vice associate it, it is the soul's pur- 
gatory; it is the wise man’s bonfire, and the 
tool’s furnace.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
LINES 
Dedicated with sincere respect to J. E. Nagle, Esq. 


BY WILLIE wane. 
Those large dark eyes of thine 

Are bright with glorious thought; 
Thy noble and aspiring soul 

With fire Promethean fraught. 
Heaven upon thee hath bestowed 

A genius bright and rare; 
A noble will to battle with 

This cold world’s cankering care. 


I know thy heart is glowing now 
With bright ambition’s fire; 

I know that to achieve e name 
Thou nobly dost aspire. 

I know that thou art striving hard 
Fame’s ladder now to climb; 

Hoping to leave thy footprints, friend, 
Upon the sands of Time. 


1 bid thee on—on with a will: 
Thou dost deserve the crown ; 

O, falter not, but on—push on! 
Thou ‘it surely win renown. 

The path is rough and full of thorns, 
Few flowers will cheer thy way; 

But never let thy heart despond, 
Nor give to sorrow sway. 


Fame—glorious fame will twine 
A crown of laurel flowers, 
To deck thy noble, manly brow, 
And cheer the flight of hours. 
Deep thought and genius both 
Are stamped upon thy brow; 
And Fame is busy with thy name, 
My gifted friend, even now. 


The goal is not far distant, 
The crown will soorf be thine; 
And glory’s glittering halo 
Round thy name will shine. 
Accept the poet's tribute— 
This humble rhyme, I pray; 
And may we meet with friendship 
At no far distant day. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE PROMISED KISS. 





BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 
“Hose full? 
have you, Louise ?” 

Mrs. Louise Anslie, our pretty little hostess, 
who was on her knees befure my trunk, engaged 
in admiring my embroideries while she chatted, 
turned immediately to my sister. 

“My dear Julia, we are actually crammed,” 
said she. “There hasn’t been such a summer 
rash for ‘The Maples’ since I can remember. 
First came the Athertons and Wilsons; then 
Hattie Lorthrup and her sister ; then Harry Ver- 
non, Charlie Wayne, Fred Lawton and his pret- 
ty little cousin, and consequently her ardent ad- 
mirer, Mr. Maynard. I thought we were cer- 
tainly full, and James was just saying, last night, 
that we couldn’t possibly accommodate another 
one, when a carriage drove up, and out sprang 
Roy Cheston. I—” ; 

“ Roy Cheston ?” said I, my face flushing. 

“ Roy Cheston ?” exclaimed my elder sister, 
Gertrude, who was tumbling over the contents 
of her trunk in search of an undersleeve. “O, 
I’m delighted !”’ 

“He’s the best catch in New York, Louise,” 
said Julia 

“ Well, of course he had come to spend the 
summer, and James was just as glad to see him 
as if there wasn’t a soul in the house, and we 
had whole suits of rooms ; but I was at my wits 
ends for a place to put him in. But at last I 
remembered what a good little soul you are, Mat- 
tie, and so ventured to let him have the chamber 
Thad reserved for you. You wont think it an 
imposition, will you, dear?” 

“No indeed. I shall get along very well with 
Julia,” said I. 

“It’s very good of you. He’s just from 
Europe,” continued Louise. “O, what a love 
of a bertha, Mattie !—and has brought home a 
French valet who is almost as handsome as his 
master, and who is turning the head of every 
maid in the house, from my French cook Marie, 
to little Dolly. So delightful as it is to hear 
them talk French—master and man! Mattie, 
where did you ever find this perfect trimming ?” 

“T haven’t seen him for nearly five years,” 
said Gertrude; “but used to be desperately in 
love with him. Such handfome eyes as he 
had!” 

“ He is worth half a million besides his house 
and grays, which is much more to the purpose,” 
said Julia, whose twenty-six summers had brought 
her to appreciate the practical part of life. 
“ Louise, dear, please put my rouge on. I’m 
horribly pale, and my hand trembles so. Mat- 
tic, you homely, little, brown thing, what are you 
dreaming about?” 

I got up from the floor where I had been sit- 
ting for the last fifreen minutes, with my hair 
| about my shoulders, and went to the mirror. I 
did not want them to see what a bright color 
there was upon my cheeks. 

My sisters were dressed in a few moments 
more and went down stairs with Louise. When 
the sound of their voices had died away I drop- 
ped the comb, and throwing myself upon the 
carpet by a chair, fell to dreaming. 

Five years before—it did not seem so long—I 
had seen Roy Cheston, and for the only time in 
my life. It was on the night of a party given 
at my father’s house, in honor of my sister Ger- 
trude’s eighteenth birthday. Little more than a 
year before I had lost my dear mother, and the 
idea of a crowd of gay people thronging the 
room where she had rested in her coffin on that 
last, sad day, filled my childish heart with grief 
and indignation. But no one minded me. I 
knelt there by the window of my little room, 
which was in a wing of the house and overlook- 
ed the piazzas of the main building—my face 
wet with tears and the most wretched feeling I 
had ever felt lingering around me. Suddenly a 
light from the parlors streamed out broadly upon 
the darkness, as some one drew the window 


Why, how much company 










drapery aside, and an instant after two persons 
stepped out upon the piazza. It was my sister 
Gertrude and a gentleman. I could hear their 


the words of my sister’s companion. 
“ What is that ?”” he said. 
“What? What do you mean, Mr. Cheston '” 
“T thought I caught a glimpse of a child's 
face at that window,” replied the gentleman. 


tears.” 

I drew back quickly with a beating heart, 
but I heard my sister say : 

“O, it’s Mattie, my little sister, I suppose. 
The child is averse to our giving this party to- 
night—declares that it is sacrilege, and that we 
are all heartless and forgetful of my mother. 
Of course the idea is very absurd, you must 
know, buat no one could make her believe it, and 
she has shut herself up in her room and cried all 
day.” 

Gertrude had told the truth. These were just 
the facts of the case. If her words had called 
forth a smile from her companion, I should have 
hated him forever, but peeping carefally from 
behind the curtain, I saw his face as he passed by 
the lighted windows, and it was as grave and 
gentle as I could have wished. He made Ger- 
trude no reply. 

A few moments after, they stepped through 
the window into the parloragain. Leaning back 
into my old place I dropped my head into 
my arms and fell to thinking, but not of my 
troubles. Suddenly I was startled by hearing 
my name called. After a moment’s bewildered 
hesitation, 1 leaned forward and looked out. 
Mr. Cheston was standing alone upon the piazza. 

“Wont you come down a moment?” he said, 
smiling at my frightened face. “I want to talk 
with you.” 

Springing up, I left my room and tripping 
lightly down stairs, stepped through the hall 
window upon the piazza, and stood before him 
with a beating heart. He took my hand, and 
stooping down looked kindly into my face. 

“ What have you been crying for?” he said, 
gently. 

“You know,” I replied, laconically. 

He smiled. 

“So I do, little Mattie, and I called you down 
because I wished to tell you that I don’t think 
you foolish at-all, as the others do, and that I’m 
very sorry for you.” 

I allowed him to kiss me, which was a liberty 
I should indignantly have under any 
other circumstances. 
“In a few months I am going away across the 
ocean, and shall be gone several years,” he said, 
after a pause, during which he looked keenly 
but kindly into my downcast face. ‘When I 
come back, you will be a young lady, Mattie.” 
“T know it,” said I. “And I’m very sorry for 
it.” 

“For what reason ?”” 

“Because I don’t like young ladies.” 

“ Why not?” 

“They are so foolish. They talk about 

dresses, and gentlemen, and parties all the time, 

and are always the crossest people in the world 

to me.” 

The idea that Mr. Cheston was laughing at 

me, flashed into my mind as I finished speaking, 

but glancing up quickly into his face, I saw that 

it was unusually grave. 

“Your opinion of your sex is not a very flat- 

tering one, however truthful it may be,’’ he said. 

“Do you believe all young ladies are like these 

whom you see every day?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Do you think it necessary that they should 

be?” 

“No, sir, for I don’t think my mother was 

such a young lady.” 

“Don’t you think that you could grow up to 

be a sensible, useful woman if you were to try?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Will you try ?” 

“Twill.” 

“And I hope you may succeed, my dear Mat- 

tie, both for your sake and my own. NowI 

must leave you. Will you kiss me good-by ?” 

Tastonished myself very much by the act, 

when I pressed my lips to his, as he bent down. 

Something in my face attracted his attention a 

moment after, and he laughed. 

“ You're a queer little thing,” he said. “ What 

would you tell me if I were to ask you if you 

liked me ?” 

“ The truth, of course.” 

“ Then I'll spare your blushes, you remark- 

able morsel of womanhood. Mattie ?” 

“Sir?” 

“ Will you kiss me when I come back ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You will be a young lady then, remember.” 

“ But I shall be myself just the same.” 

“So you will. I shall hold you to your promise. 

Remember it. Now good-by.” 

He turned away as some one came upon the 

piazza, and I sprang through the hall window, 

and flew back tomy room. And this was the 

scene I was thinking over as I sat upon the floor 

of my room at the beautiful country-seat of the 

Anslies—a girl of seventeen, dark, plain, shy, 

and sensitive. 

“ Mattie, what for mercy’s sake are you doing 

that you are not dressed yet? It’s most tea 

time,” said my sister Julia, dashing into the room 

for something, and stopping short as her eyes fell 

upon me. ‘ Have you been asleep ?” ° 

“No,” said I, sullenly, getting up and going 

to the mirror. 

“O, you queer child! Now hurry. You'll 

find me in the parlor if you ever get ready to 

come down,” and out she swept. 

I think there are few persons in the world who 

can understand what I suffered when I entered 

the room where Mr. Cheston was. Everything | 

was a blank to me as I crossed to the window | 

where my sisters sat. I realized nothing in 

existence but the heavy pulsations of my heart, | 

which seemed as if they would beat out my life. 
| 
| 
| 


a 





When I came to the nse of my senses I was sit- 
ting by good Mrs. Wilson, who was always kind 
to me, and whom I sometimes thought I loved 
better than either Julia or Gertrude. 

| 


“You did not expect to see so many people, | 





words plainly as they passed back and forth. 











dear, and was frightened,” she said, with a smile | 


| 
They talked carelessly and gaily about a great 

many things, some of which I could understand | 
and some I could not. At last I was startled by | 


“And if I am not mistaken it was wet with | 


on her kind, motherly face. 
ment you opened the door.” 

I answered only with a glance, and slipped my 
hand into hers. 

“Mrs. Wilson,” said my sister Gertrude, “ if 
| Mr. Cheston comes this way again I want you to 
| take Mattie round to the other side of you. You 
will, wont you !” 


I shall warn Mr. Cheston that you have serious 
designs on him.” 

“T don’t see the necessity of warning a person 
against a danger of which they are already 
aware,” snapped a young lady with very black 
eyes who stood behind the sofa on which we sat. 

Gertrude turned round with a crimson face. 

“ What is the subject of discussion? Wont 
you admit me to your confidence, ladies !” said a 
familiar voice so near my ear that I started in 
affright. The black-eyed young lady slipped 
aside to give Mr. Cheston a place near us. 

Several persons were presented to him, I among 
others. He gave me no particular attention, and 
took a chair beside Gertrude. 

“Didn't you inquire what we were talking 
about, Mr. Cheston!” said the black eyed young 


Gy. 
2y believe I had the audacity,” he replied, 
smiling. Butthe smile was very different from 
the one I remembered to have seen upon his face. 
“We were speaking of kisses,” said Gertrude, 
quickly, with a saucy smile. “And Hattie here 
declared that she didn’t believe you cared for 
them.” 
I started. I had never before heard my sister 
utter a deliberate falsehood. 
“Tam very sorry that Miss Hattie thinks me 
so indifferent to the most perfect luxury in life,” 
he replied, glancing up at her. 
“ Victory, Hattie! Mr. Cheston does believe 
in kisses,” cried Gertrude, with a smile whose 
brightness dazzled the eyes so that but two of us 
saw the hidden malice. 
1 think Miss Hattie was about making an at- 
tempt to struggle out of the position into which 
ny sister had thrust her, but Louise Anslie, who 
had sauntered up a moment before, exclaimed : 
“O, Mr. Cheston! con’t you remember that 
you once attended a forfeit party and wore the 
most disgusted face 1 ever saw in my life, all 
the evening.” 
“But, Mrs. Anslie, that was because I con- 
sider forfeits a sacrilege of the caress. It is con- 
verting the beautiful into the useful, and utterly 
ruining its peculiar value by so doing. I regret, 
however, that my face betrayed my feelings. 1 
assure you that the radeness was not intentional.” 
“Mr. Cheston is apparently unconscious that 
several ladies are looking at him very admiring- 
ly,” said a low voice near me. 
I turned around. It was Mr. Maynard, who 
was in a fever of jealousy because Kose Law- 
ton’s bright eyes were fixed upon the gentleman 
in question. 
“Take care, Mr. Cheston,” cried Gertrude. 
“Tm afraid you don’t know what you are bring- 
ing upon yourself. , Having declared yourself so 
much in favor of the ‘ most perfect luxury in life,’ 
we young ladies may have you quite at our mer- 
cy. According to your assertion, I doubt if you 
could resist the reward of a kiss from a pretty 
girl who might be sueing for a favor. Could 
ou?” 
“ Yes.” 
“ How so?” 
« Because a kiss given in that way would be 
of little value.” 
“T consider that a very unkind speech, coming 
as it does from the lips of a man who is well 
aware that kisses are a lady’s favorite bribe,” 
replied Gertrude, flushed, but laughing. “ It is 
&@ most ungallant speech. Mr. Cheston, you 
must stand trial for punishment.” 
“I will make it short by choosing Rose Law- 
ton for my judge,” he replied, laughing, and 
glancing up into the smiling eyes of the little 
beauty. 
“ Your chastisement shall be to confess whom 
you kissed last,” she replied, gaily. 
“ That is not fair,” he said. 
“Why?” 
“ Because the lady is present, and the punish- 
ment would fall rather upon her than me.” =. 
They burst into a merry laugh. 
“ Well, then you can tell whom you intend to 
kiss next,” said Rosa. 
“ That will not do, either. I should never be 
able to put my intentions into effect.” 
“Do you keep an account of your kisses as 
you do of your expenses, Cheston?” called out 
Mr. Maynard. 
“Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Cheston, quietly. 
“ Now I have it!” cried Rose Lawton. “ You 
shall tell us how many ladies you have kissed 
during the last five years.” 
“I will do so, on condition that my word 
shall not be doubted,” he answered, gravely. 
“ We will believe you, certainly. Now listen, 
good folks.” 
“Not one,” said Mr. Cheston, quietly. 
Everybody looked astonished. 
“O, Mr. Cheston, you amaze us!” cried Rose. 
“ Roy is probably faithful to some fair lady 
who favored him sometime before,” said Mr. 
Anslie, who had been listening quietly, for a few 
moments. 
“ Exactly,” said that gentleman, rising with a 
bow, and turning away to some one who called 
him impatiently. 
Such significant glances and exclamations of 
wonder as were circulated through the group 
after his departure ! 
“And what are you thinking of, little mouse 7” 
said Mrs. Wilson, bending towards me. “ Your 
cheeks are as red as roses.” 
She would have been overwhelmed with aston- 
ishment if I had told her. Three weeks passed, 
and Mr. Cheston and I were on no more intimate 
terms than we had been on that first evening. 





| We rarely met except at the table or in the par- 


lor of an evening, and he seldom addressed me 
when we did meet. By degrees I overcame my 
shyness and sensitiveness regarding him. He 


| had forgotten the romantic incident of my child- 


hood which had always had such a charm for me, 
I thought, and wondered at myself for ever sup- 
posing that he had remembered it beyond the 


“I saw it the mo- | 


“No, my dear; that’s very ungenerous of you. 


Moment. 
all my pleasant thoughts concerning it were 


in connection with his polite indifference to me, 
| to know that those thoughts were so many. 
I said to myself, after the manner of Esther Sum- 
merson : “ Mattie, it has been a very good lesson 
| for you, you foolish, little dreamer.” 
Mr. Cheston was a great lion among the party 
at “ The Maples.” The ladies all liked him; 
the gentlemen were jealous of him while they 
strove to imitate him. Gertrude declared private- 
ly, that she was seriously in love with him. 
Everybody talked of him; everybody admired 
him, either secretly or openly. One evening as 
as I was passing by Mrs. Anslie’s chamber, she 
called me. 
“Mattie,” said she, as I entered, “ my cook 
has left me. She has gone off with Mr. Cheston’s 
Louis.” 
“Gone! Where ?” 
“Why, eloped, you little simpleton,” exclaim- 
ed Gertrude, who was sitting on the foot of the 
bed, laughing immoderately. “0, dear! I never 
heard of anything so ridiculous in my life !”” 
“ That is all she will say to me, and James 
gone, and I half crazy for advice,” said Louise, 
half laughing and half crying. ‘ Mattie, what 
shall Ido? How am I to get breakfast for all 
those people? I don’t know the first thing 
about cooking, any more than the chamber-maid 
or Dolly. O, to think that the ungrateful girl 
should serve me so!” And my pretty friend threw 
herself upon a lounge and burst into a passion of 
desperate tears. 
“ Don’t feel so badly, Louise,” said I, trying 
to soothe her. “I promise you that I'll cook 
the breakfast and help you to find another ser- 
vant before dinner.” 
“ You cook !” exclaimed Gertrade. 
Lonise looked at me in doubt and astonish- 4 
ment, from behind her handkerchief. 
“Til do the best I can,” said I, beginning to 
realize the responsibility I had taken upon my- 
self, but determined to brave it out. “1 will get 
up early, so as to have time for all necessary de- 
lays and experiments. But you must promise to 
keep the servants out of the kitchen, Louise, I 
do not feel capable of undergoing the ordeal of 
their criticisms.” 
“I don’t envy you your position, Mattie,” 
sneered Gertrude.” Fancy Mr. Cheston mak- 
ing wry faces over your biscuits in the morning.” 
“T think it would best serve Mr. Cheston to be 
as undemonstrable as any one inthe house,” said 
I, indignantly. “If it hadn’t been for his man, 
Louise wouldn’t have lost her cook.” 





“Whew! perhaps you think Mr. Cheston 
ought to be r ible for the breakfast ?”’ 
“ He is as much called on as I. And the best 


he can do under the circumstances, is to quietly 
receive the y and ¢ q evils.” 
An bour afterwards we were all in the parlor. 
Suddenly my attention was attracted by the ex- 
clamation of a group who stood at one of the 
windows. Among them were Gertrude, Louise 
Anslie and Mr. Cheston. I listened, and heard 
Gertrade say : 
“And Mattie thinks you ought to be responsi- 
ble for the breakfast as well as Louise, whose 
coadjutor she is.” 
Louise, looking up, caught my eye, and beck- 
oned to me. ° 
“I want to say to you that I consider your view 
of the matter a very sensible one, Miss Mattie,” 
said Mr. Cheston, smiling. ‘And that I feel 
myself called upon to help you get breakfast in 
the morning.” 
The group burst into exclamations of wonder 
and amazement. * 
“T should be very glad of your assistance, Mr. 
Cheston,” I replied, quietly. 
Everybody laughed, and declared the matter a 
good joke, and 1 thought some of the ladies re- 
garded me with envy when Mr Cheston deserted 
them to compare notes with me. He could 
make the fire and boil the eggs and coffee, he 
said, and I thought I could make the biscuit and 
broil the steak. He declared that we should get 
along nicely. A 
The next morning I was awake at dawn, and 
in a few moments after was up and dressed. I 
brushed my hair smoothly behind my ears, tied 
an apron over my gingham morning-dress, and 
proceeded, not with a very stout heart, I confess, 
to the kitchen. But at the sight of Mr. Cheston, 
kneeling before the stove, his white hands soiled 
with smut, and the linen apron of his quondam 
valet tied over his rich dressing-gown, I burst 
into a merry laugh. 
That morning’s experience was a strange one, 
and also a happy one. The most ridiculous 
things happened, and were received in the best 
possible spirits. Once I gave Mr. Cheston a pan 
to sprinkle with flour while I went to the pantry 
to search for a biscuit-cutter, and as 1 was gone 
some ten minutes, and he in his zeal to obey me 
and be of all possible use, continued his employ- 
ment until I returned, the consequence was that 
the pan was half full of flour and the dredging- 
box nearly empty. Then we let the fire go out 
in the midst of our operations, broke some eggs, 
and burnt our fingers taking hold of the things 
which we had no idea were hot. The fat beef- 
steak caught fire and flamed almost to the ceil- 
ing, nearly frightening us out of our wits, and 
the coffee boiled over upon the stove. 
But by eight o'clock we came out bravely, and 
served up breakfast in fine sty!e. I was a bit 
nervous when the meal commenced, lest some 
blunder should be discovered, but nothing of the 
kind occurred, and the affair went off in grand 
order. Before dinner Louise was provided with 
a professed cook. 
After that Mr. Cheston and I became the best 
possible friends. He said that we had formed 
ourselves into an exclasive mutual admiration 
society. Gravely courteous ashe was to others, 
and as he had been to me, he now always met 
me with a familiar demeanor and words of 
friendly pleasantry. 
Gradually the summer wore away. Several 
of our party returned to the city, and one clear 
September morning Mr. Cheston informed Mr. 
Anslie at the breakfast-table, that he should be 
obliged to return to New York the next morning 








It made me a little sad to know that | 
castles in the air, and slightly humiliating, taken | 


But | 


| 


ed I was, and at my first opportunity 1 rose and 
| left the room. 

That evening when the parlors were deserted 
| of the few that remained of the gay company, 
and I could hear their voices far down the moon 
lit road, I strolled into the dark, silent rooms, 
and sank upon a cushioned window-seat. In- 
stantly some one started up in the dusky light 
and coming forward sat down beside me. ht was 
Mr. Cheston. 

“ Mattie,” said he, “I intend going away be- 
fore six o'clock in the morning, and shall prob- 
ably not see you again.” 

1 did not reply. 2 

“ Haven't I a right to ask for a good-by kiss '"” 
he said. 

The light was not so dim but that I could see 
a laughing light in his eyes. 

“ You have the right which the promise of a 
child gives you, I suppose,” 1 replied, a little 
annoyed by his light manner. It was so little 
for him to say good-by to me. It was so much 
for me to say good-by to him. 

“A child im years you were, Mattie, but more 
of a woman at heart than thousands twice your 
age. Do you know that you made a conquest 
of me, little one, when you kissed me upon the 
piazza in the darkness, that night!” 

“A conquest !” 

“Tearried that kiss away across the ocean 
with me. I loved the remembrance of it as I 
did my life. I would not have parted with it 
for millions, for it was a sweet hope on which 
hung all my light of the futare. The lips of no 
other woman have pressed to mine since. I said 
to myself that until I kissed another your hiss 

i. Do you und 
My eyes were full of tears, but I tried to smile. 
“ You were a sweet child, Mattie, and have 
grown into a sweet woman—such a woman as I 
have been waiting to find that I might marry. 
Now I ask you for that promised kiss, and if you 
give it to me I shall take it for granted that you 
give me yourself with it.” 
He was sure of what I had never acknowl- 
edged to myself—my love for him. I felt it in 
the confident clasp of his arm—I saw it in the 
confident glances of his eyes, and content that he 
should read the heart of which he was so certain- 
ly the master, I acted my simple self and kissed 
him. 


aw 








THE HOSIER’S DAUGHTER. 


Two years ago, there was a hosiery establish. 
ment on the corner of the Rae Drouot and tle 
Boulevard, Paris. This shop was recently closed, 
and the “stand” is at present occupied by a 
dealer in Vichy water. Now, how came the 
hosier to shut up shop! You shall hear. One 
day, a gentleman, between thirty and forty years 
of age (which, in France, is considered the mar- 
riageable age), tall, handsome, well-dressed, re- 
fined in appearance, but bearing a provincial 
look, entered the hosier’s shop to make a small 
purchase. While waiting to be served, he noticed 
at the further end of the shop a rosy cheeked and 
graceful girl, partially concealed from view by a 
high desk. Upon interrogating the clerk, he was 
intormed that the young girl in question was the 
shopkeeper’s daughter, who had just returned 
home from one of the best seminaries in France, 
where she had ived an Hh ducati 
The clerk, whose loquacity was unbounded, 
added that Mademoiselle Juliette was just turned 
of eighteen, and that her amiability, modesty, 
and good-will rendered her the idol of all who 
knew her. The stranger asked to speak with 
the hosier and wife on an affair foreign to ordin- 
ary busi He was forthwith introduced into 
the back shop. “Sir, and madame,” said he, 
after taking a seat, “1 am the Count de Foix, 
I reside, habitually, at Bord I have a for- 
tune of eight thousand pounds a year in landed 
estates. i wish to marry, and do not care a 
farthing whether my wife be rich or poor. She 
will lead an agreeable existence, will possess a 
mansion in the capital, a chateau in the country, 
horses and carriages, will pass six months in the 
year on my estate, three months in Paris, and 
three months at the watering-places. 1 have 
the honor to ask the hand of your daughter.” 
This extraordinary speech threw the hosier and 
his wife into a state of stupefaction impossible 
to describe. Without at all noticing the effect he 
had produced, the count coolly continued: “As 
regards this offer, I have only one condition to 
impose. You will give up trade, sell your 
establishment, and leave the rest to me.” “The 
count’s proposal was accepted, and the hosier's 
daughter became a countess. — [eynolds 's Muscel- 
lany ( London ). 














THE WELCOME GUEST, 
This is the title of a large and brilliant fami) paper 
which bas just entered upon its third volume. fe is in- 
tended, as its name indicates, for the Home Circus, and 
its individuality consists in its forming just such » jour- 
nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce te 
the freside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of en Tead- 


tisements admitted; so that the object of the tert 

variety and completeness is attained. It is printed in thet 

favorite and convenient shape, the FoLio Form, presenti 

— number thirty-two large columns of origimal a, 
y 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal is full to the brim each week of Sine} 

written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of em/- 
nent men and of famous women, and come 

all that is worthy of pote in the forsign domestic 
news, p of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and humor, forming a most captivating weekly 
melange. The pian of ite issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, east and west 
neutral in polities, and al! sectional and sertarien mat- 
ters, preferring to make iteelf a Watcoms Guret to cach 
and all, rather than to indulge in jarring discussions No 
valgar word or line will ever sully ite fmir pages, which 
address themseives to the best taste and appreciation 


every one. In all respects it is 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 
the whole being from . 

introduce to public a corpe of pew ayy miLite 
WRITERS ; and it will follow the lead of ‘ober <4 
that ls published. It presents « chaste and elegant head- 
ing, and is a yp Upon heavy, fine white Peper, on os 


rich, ciear t of type, east expressly for jt. 
forming of - y or ih. Thee 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 

® charming visitor for any family tm the land In the o4- 
itorial conduct of the paper, a corpse of ady contributors 
are +a well as several sterling writers of the 
other sex; and it i promised thet mo weekly journal is 
the world shall earel it in pleasing 'y. end the uni- 
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It frightened me to know how shocked and pain. 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
‘Zay Winter Street, Boston, Macs. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Untov.) 
LINES TO A FRIEND. 


BY MARY PERCPY AL. 
Reluctantly T bade adieu 
To one I loved #0 well; 
The tear that glistewed io thine eye 
Told more than worts cen tell. 


Days, months and ) cers have rolled away 
Siace the last partiog ‘hour; 

Yet memory lingers o’er"the sceme 
With a sweet magic power. 


Hast thou forgot those happy hours 
We passed in social glee? 

When we rambied in the rural glen, 
With sptrite gay and free? 


I miss e’'en now thy placid smile, 
That made my heart rejoice; 

Yet more I miss the soothing tones 
And music of thy voice. 


And often, in the evening hour, 
When friends together meet : 

When converse cheers the social hour, 
And wit and mirth we greet 


And well do I remember, too, 
The parting promise given ; 

And hast thou-keptithe sacred pledge? 
Twas registered in heaven! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE GOVERNESS, 
BY M. A. AVERY. 


I was an orphan, poor, but well educated ; 
and had been for two years a governess in a 
distant cousin’s family, when she was taken sud- 
denly ill of a malignant fever, and in a few brief 
days passed on to that better land, the home of 
the blessed. Her next youngest child, ab iful 
girl of seven summers, her parents’ pride, and 
my own pet and darling, soon followed her; 
and I was left comparatively alone with the 
bereaved husband, and three little motherless 
boys. 

Ihad loved, and nursed, and watched over 
Mrs. Stuart, with as deep and tender an interest 
as if she had been my own sister, for she had 
been very kind to me since I became homeless 
and friendless ; and before her death, I had, amid 
sobs and tears, promised her that I would re- 
main with the bereaved family, till such t'me as 
the future wife and mother she herself had selected, 
could be induced to come home to them. The 
request and selection seemed strange to me then, 
but I did not question its wisdom or expediency. 

The lost wife and mother was a very superior 
woman ; and we all mourned for her sincerely ; 
and as time pusud «way, I often wondered how 
the husband who seemed to think of her so much, 
love her so deeply, and have such a holy rev- 
erence for her memory, could ever think of re- 
placing her by another wife—which he seemed in 

no kurry to do. 

Mr. Stuart was a merchant; asmart, energetic 
business man; who attended strictly to his own 
concerns ; went very little into society, and when 
there, appeared rather cold, proud and reserved ; 
but he had, nevertheless, strong domestic feelings 
and affections ; was social and agreeable at home ; 
and it had always seemed to be the delight of his 
life to add to the happiness of his family. He 
was wealthy, and had plenty of servants; but it 
was something of a trial to me, to assume, as I 
was obliged to do, the responsibilities of the 
mistress of a family. There were some symptoms 
of insubordination at first, but the quiet dignity 
T assumed, soon quelled them, without reference 
to the master of the household ; and the children 
who had been taught to respect me, generally 
yielded without difficulty to my requests or com- 
mands. 

They were bright little fellows, and missed 

their mother much; but we continued our les- 
sons as usual, and as their father usually spent 
"his evenings at home, read and talked with them, 
and interested himself in their studies and plays, 
we gotalong mach better than I expected. Out 
of pity for their motherless condition, however, 
or some other cause, he petted and indulged 
them more than usual, which led them of course 
to take greater liberties with papa than they had 
ever done before. 

It was early spring time when Mrs. Stuart left 
us, and the ensuing summer, autumn and winter 
went by, without bringing much of change to the 
household. We had litle company, but though 
we still missed and mourned the lust one, the 
time did not pass drearily ; for we had books, 
and work, and music, and conversation to cheer 
and enliven us ; and someiimes when less melan- 
choly and abstracted than usual, Mr. Stuart who 
had read, and thought, and travelled much, 
would pour out some of the rich treasures of 
intellect and memory for our benefit. 

He was a grave man, middle-aged, some twen- 
ty years my senior ; to whom I had always look- 
ed up with a distant respect, almost amounting 
to reverence; but I found alter a while, that this 

1 fidential i was mukiug 








t and inte 
a great change in my feelings and opinions of 
him. He seemed much nearer to me than when 
in imagination I had placed him upon such # 
lutty pedestal, and yet not less worthy of respect 
and contidence. 

I learned almost unconsciously to miss him in 
his absence, to look and listen with eager ex- 
pectation for bis coming; and to feel a quiet 
h in to his cou ion, that I 
had never felt before, and as yet would not ac- 
knowledge even to myself. 

After that memorable winter, when we had 
spent so many long and quiet evenings together, 
I roused myself as from a dream; and began to 
wonder occasionally, when the new wife and 
mother would be brought home to us—who she 
was, and how long Mr. Stuart would think pro- 
per to wait, befure he made a move on the sub- 
ject? Lheard, too, about this time, of some re- 
marks made by the neighbors regarding my stay 
in the family, that troubled me not a little, 
though I said nothing to Mr. Stuart on the 
subject. 

I felt as if I must stay to fulfil my promise to 
the dead. I wanted to stay because it seemed like 
home to me, and I was happier there than any- 





where else ; and yet I felt as if for my own credit's 
sake, I ought to leave them. 

In this state of trouble and uncertainty re- 
garding my future, a new meaber was added to 
the family, in the person of Charles Kingsley, 
the nephew and former ward of Mr. Stuart, who 
bad been for several years in the West ; and had 
now returned, partly at his uncle’s desire, to 
assist him ia the care of his business. Charles 
was a keen, lively, high-spirited young man; 
just about my own age, which was twenty-five ; 
and though he was gay and handsome, and I 
plain and sober, we were soon the best of friends, 
and before long he gave me his confidence. 

He had, it seemed, gone away seven years 
before, because his guardian opposed his mar- 
riage with a puor but beautiful girl of the village, 
who ‘had since inherited a fortune ; and one rea- 
son for his return, was the fear, through some 
reports he had heard, that he was about to lose 


| ber forever. Many sought her hand, now that 


she was an heiress, and one it was rumored had 
won her favor; but I, who knew her well, did 
not believe this; and in his doubt and uncer- 
tainty how to act, promised to intercede for and 
assist him. 

His coming was a new erain our existence, 
for he was very kind to me and his young cousins ; 
we talked and walked, and rode with him, as 
we had not often done with their father; and at 
his desire, and perhaps from a certain restless- 
ness of spirit that had come over me, I went 
into society more than I had ever done before. 
And there, poor, and plain as I was, I attracted 
the attention of a worthy young man, who earn- 
estly sought my favor. 

Charles joked me, professed to be jealous, and 
made all manner of fun of him at home; but [ 
knew that he was rich and unexceptionable, 
While I was poor and homeless ; and that I ought 
to think well before refusing him. And yet, 
when urged to decide, 1 could not help it, my 
reply was in the negative. 

About this time, too, Charles ascertained that 
Emily Baker was true to him; and I promised 
him one day, that I would ascertain his uncle’s 
present sentiments on the subject. 

it was autumn again, and I was sitting that 
evening by the open window of the sitting-room, 
with little Eddie, a boy of five upon my lap; 
liswning to his childish prattle, thinking of his 
father’s coming, and watching the bright hued 
autumn leaves, that were glimmering in the last 
rays of the setting sun, when Mr. Stuart came 
up the walk, and entered the house without see- 
ing us. He looked more gloomy and despond- 
ing than usual, which was needless, as 1 had 
noticed for some time, that he grew more melan- 
choly every day. I felt that something troubled 
him, and longed to comfort him, but what it 
was | could nut divine. 

He came into the room, and I was thinking 
how I should broach the subject of Charles’s 
engagement to him, when he came up to me; 
and after looking at me gravely for a moment, 
said, with a seeming effort: 

“T have been surprised by a call from Mr. 
Hartwell today. He wished me to i le for 





ba: 








“She did; and it remains to be ooen whether 

” lady will accept of that position.” 
“Is it not about time you asked her!” 

“ZI think so?’ he said, with deep emotion. 
“ Will you be my wife, Miss Lyndon, and the 
mother of my orphaned children ?” 

“I—I—am not the one she selected,” said I, 
tremblingly. 

“Tt iseven so. You were her choice, Eda ; 
when I felt as if I could not abide by it, and it 
were crime to think of it; you are mine now 
that I know and love you so well as to have 
suffered unspeakable tortures during the past few 
months at the thought of losing you forever. 
And now that you have lifted that heavy cloud 
from my heart, will you tell me truly, whether 
it is possible for you to love one so much older 
than William Hartwell, or yourself, as I am, 
well enough to be my wife ?” 

“Tt is,” I said, in a tone of deep emotion. “I 
have loved you in spite of myself, Mr. Stuart. 
I did not dream that I was the chosen one; if I 
had I could not have remained here a day. I 
looked upon you as the affianced of another; 
had no thought of your asking me to become 
your wife, and yet I learned to love you so well 
that I dared not become the bride of another— 
dared not utter vows that I knew would be but 
a mockery.” 

“God must have kept you for me, Eda, with 
such temptations, and I thank him for the price- 
1.ss gift of your affections. Make my happiness, 
and I will make yours, as far as human endeavors 
can do so,” said he, solemnly. 

We were married soon afterwards, and so were 
Charles and Emily ; and though there were some 
who cavilled, and wondered that I should take 
the uncle instead of the nephew, after all the 
attentions the latter had paid me; and others 
who thought Mr. Stuart had descended im- 
measurably in wedding his governess, we were 
all happy, and very well satisfied with the ar- 
rangement. 





THE WRITER AS AN ORATOR, 


Bulwer, as a parliamentary speaker, reserves 
himself for great occasions. When the senate is 
deeply stirred up, on some question, a rumor 
runs round the benches that “ Bulwer Lytton will 
address the house.” Every seat is filled, and 
the listeners resign themselves to what is, after 
all, however, only a checkered enjoyment. The 
orator’s seat, in opposition or in office, is on the 
front bench, usually next to Mr. Disraeli. The 
stranger in the gallery sees a tall, thin, attenuated 
figure come to the table. The face is pale, the 
eye speaking and intelligent, the hair abundant 
on the head, lip and chin, but neither artistically 
arranged nor carefully tended ; the attire careless, 
not to say shabby. The features are eminently 

and 1. The hearty cheer 
that greets him is succeeded by respectful silence 
and strained attention, the reason for which is 
soon seen. 

Nature, so bountiful to him in oratorical gifts, 
has denied him the faculty of clear and distinct 
utterance. Now you miss a word, then a sen- 
tence. Sometimes those around him catch a hap- 
py allusion, which is scarcely understood by those 
at whom the shaft is aimed, but who are separa- 
ted from him by the speaker’ 3 table. Whether 
the defect be one of palate. gongue, or a. & it 
would not be easy to say; but those who ha 








him with you, Cousin Eda, (they all called me 
cousin). Is it of any use fur me to do so?” 

“ None at all,” I said, with a rising color. 

“ But why not? he isa fine young man, and 
very well off in the world.” 

“T know it; and I respect and esteem him for 
his many fine qualities, but I—L do not love him 
well enough to be his wife.” 

“Indeed! Charles, then—” 

“Ts much more successful,” I returned, 
laughing. 

“So I feared,” he said quickly, with a dis- 
pleased look, and sudden change of color. 

“ You still dislike it then? He has hoped that 
under present circumstances you would not again 
oppose his wishes.” 

“Nor shall I. I interfered with them once, 
thinking him too ie to know his own mind 
upon 80 ion, and I was 
sorry for it posing I do not blame, and 
shall not oppose him now; and besides, he is 
old enough now, to choose, and act for him- 

self. ” 

ae But he does not like to act without your con- 
currence, Mr. Stuart and for my part, if you 
will allow me to speak my mind, I cannot see 
what fault you can find with Emily Baker. I 
know her well, and consider her one of the finest 
girls of my acquaintance.” 

“Emily Baker!” and his face flushed, and 
his eyes lighted up with a sudden and joyfal 
glow, “I—I thought it was yourself, Eda?” 

“No, no; Charles and I like each other very 
well, but there has never been anything of that 
kind between us.” 

“Thank God for that!’ he exclaimed, im- 
pulsively. 

“ The fervency of your thanks is very flatter- 
ing to me, certainly, Mr. Stuart ;” IT eaid, with 
an angry flush, and a rising in my throat that 
was almost a sob, to think that he despised and 
cousidered ine beneath an alliance with one of 
his family. 

There was an awkward pause—broken at last 
by little Eddie, who had got down from my lap, 
and been all this time playing wich the bright 
leaves; and was now beginning in earnest to 
tear down the twining rose-vines. 

“ There, don’t do it, my son, you're always in 
some mischief,” said the father, reprovingly. 

“ But, papa, mama used to let me pull the 
roses into the window,” he urged. 

“ But your mother did not allow you to pull 
down the vines, child.” 

“ Well, I’m going to have Cousin Eda fora 
mother, and she’ll let me do as I please,” said 
the spuiled boy, roguishly. 

Our eyes met—Mr. Stuart’s and mine, but 
mine dropped instantly ; and with a face crim- 
son with blushes I rose to leave the room, when 
he suddenly caught my hand with a look of eager 
inquiry, and said : 

“ Is it in vain for me to hope for such a thing, 
Cousin Eda?” 

“ You—you—I thought—” 

“ What did you think ?” 

“That your wife had selected a companion 








for you; a mother for her children ;” I stam- 
mered. 





sat Opposite to him at public dinners, when ro 
has h d large have found it im- 
possible to follow him throughout, although sit- 
ting in front of him at a distance of only five or 
six feet. ‘To listen to Bulwer —— is therefore 
one of the most ical enjoy- 
ments. All that is heard eds the zest to 
hear more. Ofso carefully considered and highly 
elevated an oration you would not willingly miss 
one word. In moments of vexation, with which 
admiration is largely intermingled, you ask your- 
self whether a Demosthenic regimen of pebbles 
and seashore ought not to have been prescribed 
for the Joune politician? 1f any is heard, why 
not allt 
The singer who bites his words is made to 
practise with a cork between his lips. Why are 
inarticulate suunds so capone gd mixed up by 
this orator with audible words of weight and 
wisdom which “ gives us pause,” even when they 
do not carr His g confirm 
you in the belief that this versaule genius never 
thought it worth his while to go through the 
drudgery of preparation for parliamentary and 
polisical life. He often gesticulates with his spine, 
makes low salaams to the door, and will nether 
learn grace from Disraeli nor dignity from Glad- 
stone. Yet all these defects are swallowed up 
and lost in the pleasure which his brilliaut sallies 
and pointed apophthegms prodace.—Boston 
Transcript. 














THE DUTIES OF A KINGLY HOST. 


In an Anglo-Saxon house the hall was the 
principal apartment. The bowers or chambers 
for the females were built at a little distance, 
but connected with it by a pent-house of wood, 
and so were of exsy access. 1t so happened that 
young Edwy, after taking his place upon his 
throne, at the head of the nobles who assemb!ed 
in his hall at the coronation feast, preferred the 
conversation of his young wife to the riotous tes- 
tivities of those whu, when chey met at an enter- 
tainment, seldom left it in a state of sobriety. 
He retired from the hall to his wife’s bower, 
where he threw off the paraphernalia of royalty, 
and enjoyed himself in the society of Eigiva and 
her mother. ‘The archbishop and Dunstan were 
indignant at conduct which, if not insulting to 
the thanes, was a reproach to the ecclesiastics, 
for not having quitted the scene of riot. Ac- 
cordingly Dunstan, then abbot of Glastonbury, 
and the bishop of Litchfield were sent to request 
the kiug to return and preside, as it became him, 
at a festival where he had to perform the duties 
of a host. The young king was perverse, and 
refused to return, when Dunstan lost his temper 
and self-control, forced the crown upon the king’s 
head, and, with the assistance of the bishop of 
Litchtield, dragged the unwilling stripling back 
to the hall, and compelled him, by mere physical 
force, to resume his seat at the head of lus table. 
—Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 





A MODEL FARMER. 


Hon. Zadock Pratt has furnished statistics for 
his dairy farm of two hundred and three acres 
at Pratisville for the last year. He kept fifty 
cows. The aggregate quantity of milk was 
26,276 gallons, or 525 1-2 gallons per each cow, 
being an average of about two and an cighth gal- 
lons per day foreach. The butter amounted to 
9143 pounds, or about one handred eighty-two 
pounds for each cow, being an average of about 
twelve ounces per day fur each; the average 
quantity of milk to each pound of batter was 
about eleven and one fourth quarts. The whole 
amount of pork was 6516 poands, or about 130 1-4 

pounds for each cow. The receipts were, for 
Co $2149 89; for pork $456 12; tor calves 
$80 ; total $2685. Expenses for working the 
farm, including $700 interest on investment, 
$1125 75.— Boston Cultivator. 





The justice from which s man bas most to 
fear is Lis own. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.D. C., Ashkum, Troquols wer gM Tilinois.—Your best 
way to go to Austratia would be to sali from this port. 
Te is a regular United States anil pchckon line from 
Gemaneeal Wharf. The agents. who would furnish 
any i+formation, are Il C. Brooks & Co., 40 Commer- 
cial Wharf, and Veraoa Brown, No. 5 Merchants’ Ex- 
change, Boston. 

R.M D. ‘Lowel, Mass. —The Lt! Cages he which we 
lately met with in a mg | is 
a reply to your question: —The oy of the Garter— 
One of the most ancient and illustrious of the military 
orders of knighthood in Eu one founded by Ed- 
ward IIT.. about 1350. King rd iasuimg out his 
garter for the sigual of a battle that was crowned with 
sticcess («up to be Cressy), where he took Jobn, 
king of Frauce, . aod brought him to England, 
at which time he had also Davi, king of Seotinnd. a 
\ -oner there; and his eldest son, Edward the Black 

Leng ng the rebels of Castile, and Neagerensd 

r lawful king—he, upon these mighty 

rs gl te wey exploits, soon after instituted this order, 

giving the garter pre-eminence among its ensigus, 

whence the select number whom he incorporated Into a 
fraternity were styled Knights of the Golden Garter. 

Stupent.—The Cambrian sandstone is very ancient. It 
has no fossils ; but its ripple-marks, impressions of rain- 
drops, and sun-cracks, are plentiful and perfect. Its 
color 's commonly red, and it is composed of the debris 
of granitoid rocks in almost horizontal strata, except 
near jotrusive Dore when it rises to a high angle, 

us,and even passes into true jasper, porphyry, 
gueirs, or quartzite. 

Artist. —All the paintings of Titian in Blenheim Palace 
were destroyed in the late fire which laid one wing of 
that edifice in ashes. 

“Mippiesex.”’—There are about seventy varieties of 





willows. 

G.C.—The royal arms of the sovereignty of Japan con- 
sist of three clover leaves encloved ina circle, the two 
emblems of the Trinity and Eternity. The crane is the 
sacred bird of that country. 

AMATEUR hope! —The costume worn by the original 

b a brown frock, red A | white striped 
pense! light blue me Coenash pentaloons very full, low- 
rowned black hat green spectac’ 

iis \aen, —The great earthquake in Lisbon occurred Octo- 
ber 31,1750. It is stated to have begun with a thick 
fog, which was soon dispelled by the rays of the sun. 
No wind was stirring, the sea wax culm, and the weath- 
er as whrm as in the beight of summer in this wen 
Without the least waruiug. except a rumbiing nvise. 
the earthquake shook, by #! and quick vibrations, 
the foundations of all the city, and many buildivgs in- 
stantly fell. Then, after a pause, so short as to be 
searcely perceptible, the motion chan the 
houses were thrown from side to side with a qwotion 
like that of a wagon violently driven over rough stones. 
This second shock laid the city in ruins, and caused an 
extraordinary on ot life. 





GHOST STORIES. 

Fashions in literature, like fashions in dress, 
revolve in a circle. It is unsafe to ridicule the 
costumes of our great-grandfathers and great- 
grandmothers, for they may come up again in 
our own time. Not so very lung ago, we were 
laughing at high-heeled shoes and hooped skirts 
for ladies ; lo and behold! both these abomina- 
tions were not long after adopted in Europe and 
America. We gentlemen may come to powdered 
hair and satin coats and knee-breeches, and 
ruffles round the hand, and small swords and 
three-cornered hats for aught we know. So in 
this ever-recurring repetition of the past, we are 
come again to the genuine ghost story—the tale 
of horror calculated to freeze the blood of youth, 
to set the hair on end, and to make the flesh 
creep. Not your Mrs. Radcliff ghost story— 
where, after shuddering through two volumes of 
midnight apparitions, mysterious noises, blue 
lights and magic music, at the close of the third 
everything is explained on natural principles, 
and the ghosts shown to be flesh and blood, the 
blue lights phosphorus, and the magic music the 
sounds of a hurdy-gurdy rendered romantic by 
distance. No such humbug as that; but real 
spiritual visitants—criminals repeating the evil 
deeds of their lives in the scene of their earthly 
enormity—gibbeted assassins coming down from 
the gallows to walk the earth—genuine grand- 
fathers resuscitated for the purpose of pointing 
out secret drawers where their last wills and tes- 
taments lie concealed, and all that sort of thing. 
Fitz James O’Brien does a little of this—Bulwer 
has lately tried his hand—anonymous writers are 
beginning to pile up the horrors at so much per 
folio. 

‘This revived taste carries us back to the child- 
ish days when every literary dish palled upon our 
appetite that was not well spiced with horrors. 
We well remember how the German story of 
“Der Freischutz: or, The Magic Bullets,” 
thrilled our marrow; how reluctant we were to 
go down cellar after wood in the evening when 
we had been reading the “ Spectre of the hartz 
Forest,” or “Raymond and Agnes: or, The 
Blecding Nan.” The going to bed after “ sup- 
ping full of horrors’ was a very trying perfurm- 
ance. There were a couple of dark closets that 
had to be explored, the doors being opened in the 
full expectation of secing a skeleton snugly en- 
sconced behind each of them. The old arm- 
chair had to be lifted out of place, to be sure 
that it did not conceal the cowering form of a 
vamp)re, or a ghoul, or a wehr-wolt. After the 
lamp was extinguished, some time was passed 
under the bed clothes in fearful expectation that 
the clothes would be pulled down by a bony 
hand, and that we should be compelled to look a 
moist, unpleasant gentleman, divested of his 
flesh and muscles, and taking a genteel airing in 
his bones, full in the face. All of us boys rev- 
elled in ghost stories, but we are not aware that 
they materially affected our nerves or unfitted us 
fur the realities of life. We certainly consumed 
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| solid mahogany tables and bedsteads. Some 

times a cold hand passes over your face. Some 

times, as in one of Bulwer’s stories, the specre 
steais your watch as adroitiy as Dumrie Dun 

naker would have done. Sometimes they regale 
your ears with music, not even disdaining the 
humble banjo as an instrument. On the whole, 
they are an improvement on their predecessurs, 
and it is refreshing to know that the advance of 
the age has not been without its influence oa 
those who no longer have their portion in the 
world we live in, but revisit it at intervals, Se. 
riously, we think these ghost stories will have a 
moderate run, culminare in ridiculous exaggera- 
tions, then die out, giving way to a ditherent 
phase in fiction, to be again resuscitated for the 
delectation of some fature generation 
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GOING AHEAD. 

“Go ahead!” is our national motto. There 
is no such forcible mode of expression in any 
other language. The French “ Ain avant!” and 
the German “ Vorwaris !” have uot half the sig- 
nificance. Like Squeer’s pupils, tho Yankee 
learns the phrase and then “ goes and does it.” 
The reluctant are pushed on by the crowd be 
hind them, on pain of being trampled under 
foot, aud the whole column moves resistless. It 
is one incessant tramp! tramp! tramp! A 
forest stands in the path—it is levelled by the liv- 
ing mass as by a tornado, A river intervenes— 
it is bridged in the twinkling of an eye. A 
mountain rears its granite mass against the sky 
—it is Ned. Is it desirable to obtain a cor- 
rect bird’s eye representation of a city? A 
couple of Yankees yo uj in a balloon, hang out 
a camera from the basket, and the work is done. 
It human hands cannot accomplish a job, human 
heads invent the machines that will do it. Is a 
Mexican fortress to be stormed ¢ The volun- 
teers are mustered, the magic * Go ahead!" is 
uttered, down yoes the Mexican eagle, and up 
flies the “ Bar-tangled Spauuer”’ in its place. 

Are we going ahead too fast? There are 
millious of acres of public lands to be vecu; ied 
and tilled, and it will be long before the wath- 
word is unnecessary, There are yet remote 
regions 10 be opened vo trade, vod the merchant 
catwhes his inspiration from “Go ahead!” Jt 
sounds in the ear of the American student as he 
glances over the long array of volumes he must 
master befure he can claim the pel of scholar- 
ship. It is heard by the architect who has tw 
pile stone upon stone till the cornice crowns the 
ninth story of the commercial palace he has de- 
signed. Old Crassus hears it when he has 
reached his original stint of a million, and pushes 
on in the hope of doubling his stakes. And here 
lies a fatal mistake, not knowing when to stop. 
Human machinery was never designed to exhibit 
the phenomenon of perpetual motion. There 
comes a time when the levers will not act, when 
the springs are rusty, when the boiler plates are 
worn thin, and steam must be shut off or an ex- 
plosion will follow. There is a time when 
“ superfluous lags the veteran on the stage,” and 
it is time fur him to “ lay up in lavender.” We 
Americans are always striving to obtain and 
never waiting to enjoy. Very few men will give 
up till they are about to take leave of the world 
altogether. They cannot conceive of happiness 
as assuciated with the suspension of business and 
repose. We imagine a retired grocer to be the 
most uncomfortable of human beings. We 
knew one who could only be sustained by keep- 
ing up the illusion that he was still a tradesman, 
iending counter in his pantry, and retailing 
sugar, butter, molasses, flour,ginger bread, honey, 
walnuts, raisins, lamp oil and sugar candy to his 
wife and children. An English half-pay officer 
had his servant wake him every morning to tell 
him it was time to dress for parade, that he might 
have the luxury of replying, “ You scoundrel ! 
I've retired from the service and can sleep as 
long as I please.” This would be no luxury toa 
retired American officer. It would fill him with 
anguish to refiect that he had no longer to don 
his regimentals and exercise the “awkward 
squad” in the “ goose step.” Every now and 
then we read in the newspapers of some respect- 
able old gentleman rising half an hour before 
breakfast, retiring to his bain and suspending 
himself from @ beam in the hayloft by a pair of 
reins uot life is extinct. The Bunsby of an 
editor who records qbe fact invariably adds, “ No 
cause cua be assigned for such an act, as the de- 
ceased was in easy circumstances.” 7 hat was the 
cause, stupid !—“ easy circumstances !"’—can’t 
you seeit? Nothing makes a Yankee so unensy 
as easy circumstances. How can a man yo 
alead when he has goneabead! American con- 
viets ure very apt to die in prison. They can’t 
“go ahead ’’—the four walls are insuperable im- 
pedinents. Not always, however —there are 
more escapes from prison in America than in any 
other country. Not that the prisons are any 
weaker—we build them of granite and iron—but 
“where there’s a will there’s a way,” and even in 
spite of the shackles of guilt, the go-ahead-ative- 
ness of the Yankee drives him in some cases 
through stone walls, even. We all know the 
legend of the Dutchman who was carried round 
the world by his cork leg, the movement of 
which was “a compound of clocework and 
steam.” That was a fatal invention to Mynheer 
Von Clam. A Yankee would have rejuiced. 
It would have saved him coach fares, and railroad 











a very fair allowance of beef, bread and p a 
enjoyed marbles, peg-tops, football snd kite- 
flying, and indulged in pugilistic encounters 
much after the fashion of youngsters of the pres- 
ent day. We don’t recollect a single authentic 
instance of a boy being actually “ frightened 
out of his wits’’ by a ghost story. Aud, whas 
was very curious, amateurs as we were of ghosts, 
and desirous of making their acquaintance, not 
one of us ever succeeded in seeing aghost We 
have laid wait for them in their favorite haunts, 
old burying grounds, lunely groves, in the woods, 
deserted houses, but never caught them at it. 

The new crop of ghosts is very different from 
the old run of the same article ; they are more 
refined, metaphysical, ethereal gentlemen and 
ladies. Some of them are too attenuated to be 
cognizable by mortal rision, though they mani- 
fest their presence by good round tuamps on 
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and st boat expenses, and he would have con- 
trived some kind of a brake to stop his course 
long enoagh to trade notions, where he circum- 
navigated the globe, and made money into the 
bargain. In short, in spite of its abuses, “ Go 
ahead!” is a talisman by which the greatest 
marvels are accomplished. 
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Mr. Srunceon’s sew Tanexxacis.—The 
London papers state that this edifice is nearly fin- 
ished. Its cost will be $150,000, of which 
$100,000 was gained by ee 
—ee* —— 

Too pav.—Why is a bungry brown dog like 
a man who bakes bread! Because he is « ley 
cur, and kneads something to eat. 

sinidheaidhdaialieetcimenaaneon 

$3.— The Flug of mr Union and The Welcome 
Guest are sent together fur $3 per year 



































A CAPITAL BURLESQURB. 

We are no ene mies of bariceqas writing, W 
shoul be ungrarefal for the many hearty leug! 
we have eayoyed io this weary workd, Uo ae dk 
Bint our indebtedness to the profictents im uh 


style of literary trifling, Ome of the beet ope 

Toms we have lately seen is @ romance ia the 

parts conteitated to the Baa Prancieen Golds 

Bra, by J Keyser Ik is entitled, “A New Year 

Gift A Tale of the Bloated Aristocracy.” 
raeri 


Our story opens in one of the magnificent pe 

aces of a pampered and Moated aricocreey « 
New Year's Rye ft is magnificently furnishe 
and has the Bensley water throaghowt Ther 
are hath tubs in the house, with hot and co 
water and shower bathe, It has Hhewise ¢! 
ee 

A young lady is reclising at fell length on 
Magnificent cnans On each of her fing 
tparklc immense real diamonds, fem period 

. Tucker. Her manner is haughty 
raer ot. 

A young maa caters with a coalecatile ia 
hand. You cannot look at this yoang mau » 
out botcing that be is a gentleman of biygh ty 
aut parentage, although his gers bs that oF 
tmewtal, A magnié real @ i spark 
on bis floger, It was the properiy of his gre 
faiher, Poverty with her aeceitel gripe ov 
hot wrest it from hie fagers, and he fruse iw t 
there diamond! He paused pooralal-ike ! 

* Parse me the cual scuttle,” said Florwe, 
an agitated voice, Then mouvering hersel! » 
houguty composure, she said, ehh prowl dige 
“Pas on the eval and pat up the bio wer! 

The young man gered at her eth a curk 
Miature Of love aud hate, and coors and rong 
aval then suddenly dashing dowa the coal e « 
laughed bitterly aud fed forever and a day | 

raar tit. 

It is again New Year's Eve. There ts a: 
at the duor of the palatial residence. A yo. 
man enters with a bag under hie cloak. | 
Clarence Fils Clarence 

“Ie your mistress in 1” 

* She is in the second story frout room ple 
on the pranner,” said the servant, with edu 


tow and regard, for the young man’s etyh 
hoble, 


“ Admit me ft” 

He emptied the bag in the coal-ecuttle fire 
and then strode into the room, Florine seers 
“ LT have come to pat some goal on the fire 
put the blower ap,” said the young man 
another word was spoken. He emptied the 
tents of the coal scuttle on the fire. He 
put up the blower, Then he turned and 
forever. 

. . *. . . 

When Florine recovered from her ewoor 
blower was spill up and red hot! No one 
to move it. Butin the morning the serve 
rushed in speechless, and dragged the fam 
the parlor fire, It was chock full of » 
silver. Examining the coal-eeuttle, they 
it hait fuil ot Washoe ere! The young 
was revenged ! 








A SATIBL. ON WAR. 

Half the wars in the world arise from 
derstaudings on trivial questions, of are 
about matters which have not the elighter 
tical importance. The following story ts 
py bit at the folly of national quarr 
certain king, it is said, sent to another kin, 
ing, “ Send me a blue pig with « black + 
elwe—" The other, in high dudgeoo 
presumed insult, replied, “I have not g: 
and if Lhad—" On which weighty eau: 
went to war for many years. After a ea: 
glories and miseries, they finally bethoug) | 
that, as their armies and resources were ex! 
and their kingdoms mutually laid waste + 
be well enough to consult about the prelier 
of peace ; but before this could be conc! 
Jiplomat lanation was first neede 
neulting lengeage whieh had formed the 
of the quarrel, “ What could you mean 
the second king of the first, “by saying 
mo a pig with a bleetail,orese’—'" * 
said the other, “ 1 meant a tlae pig with 
tail, or else some other color, But,” rew 
“ what could you mean by saying, ‘1b 
got one, and if 1 bad’—1" “ Why, of 
if I had I should have sent it!” An ex; 
which was entirely satisfactory, and p- 
con luded accordingly. 
=< 

Tue Lost Fourn.— The Buffalo 
aeverts positively that Mre. Brenan, of N 
aout whose mysterious disappearance,» 
able murder, there was so much talk, is 
ing in Florence—cr was six weeks «, 
Mr. Wyman, who accompanied her to 
She wrote to « person in Florida, from ¥ 
in December Inet, stating that she sho 
return to the Uaited States. 

_~- a ee 

Tue Fxotien Carnorsce—The po 
at all well pleased with the Kaglieh Cath. 
eccoent of their relactance to open the 
for the inerease and euppurt of the pap 
France has recently sent 109,000 crown 
rich collection of bracelets, earrings, | 











A ateiso Stan—From Genes, ( 
learns that the new eter, Mame. (ialew 
ues constantly rising, her Norms end 
Iualy 


er ——-—-* me 
Tue seat Caore——Farmere are | 
to predict plentifal crops erat eeasee 
refreshing and eneswal, for farmers are 
wreverate grumblere is the world 
en ~ 2-DOS © — 
Fast seoven —Mr HC. Carr 
Spriegs, N TY. can hate bie wile ie 
wus. Theat lc wit ewagh fn o& 
covatere but a ewellew 
meee 


Toe Ore Weeee—h i oot thet 


more bas tows leet (hee geined in the 
in Pemmey lw aeke. 
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n. Srurceon’s nsw Tanerxacis.—The 
don papers state that this edifice is nearly fin- 
4. Its cost will be $150,000, of which 
,000 was gained by subscription. 





00 Bap.—Why is a hungry brown dog like 
an who bakes bread? Because he is a bay- 
and Xneads something to eat. 

3.—The Flug of our Union and The Welcome 
{ are sent together fur $3 per year. 
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A CAPITAL BURLESQUE. | 

We are no enemies of burlesqus writing. We | 
should be ungrateful for the many hearty laughs 
we have enjoyed in this weary world, if we de- 
nied our indebtedness to the proficients in this | 
style ot literary trifling. One of the best speci- 
mens we have lately seen is a romance in three 
parts contributed to the San Francisco Golden 
Era, by J. Keyser. It is entitled, “A New Year's 
Gift. A Tule of the Bloated Aristocracy.” 


PART I. 

Our story opens in one of the magnificent pal- 
aces of a pampered and bloated aristocrecy on 
New Year's Eve. It is magnificently furnished 
and has the Bensley water throughout There 
are hath tubs in the house, with hot and cold | 
water and shower baths. It has likewise the 
gas. 

A young lady is reclining at fall length on a | 


magnificent vis-a-vis. On each of her fingers | 
sparkle i real di ds, imported by 
‘Lucker. Her manner is haughty. 





PART Il. 

A young maa enters with a coal-scutile in his | 
hand. You cannot look at this young mau with- 
out noticing that he is a gentleman of high birth | 
and parentage, although his garb is that of a 
menial. A magnificent real diamond sparkles 
on his finger. It was the property of his grand- | 
father. Poverty with her aeceitful gripe could | 
not wrest it from his tingers, and he fruze tu that | 
there diamond! He paused scornfu!-iike ! 

“Parse me the coal-scuttle,” said Florine, in 
an agitated voice. Then recovering herself with 
hauguty composure, she said, with proud dignity, 
“Put on the cual and put up the bluwer!"” 

The young man guzed at her with a curious 
mixture of love and hate, and scorn and respect, 
aud then suddenly dashing down the coals: uitle, 
laughed bitterly and fled forever and a day ! 

PART III. 

It is again New Year’s Eve. There is a ring 
at the duor of the palatial residence. A young 
man enters with a bag under his cloak. It is 
Clarence Fiiz Clarence 

“Js your mistress in ?” 

“ She is in the second-story front room playing 
on the pianner,” said the servant, with admira- 
tion and regard, for the young man’s style was 
noble. 

“ Admit me !” 

He emptied the bag in the coal-scuttle first off, 
and then strode into the room. Florine screamed. 
“I have come to put some eoal on the fire, and 
put the blower up,” said the young man. Not 
another word was spoken. He emptied the con- 
tents of the coal scuttle on the fire. He then 
put up the blower. Then he turned and fled 
forever. 

” * * + * 

When Florine recovered from her swoon, the 
blower was still up and red hot! No one dared 
to move it. Butin the morning the servant girl 
rushed in speechless, and dragged the family to 
the parlor fire. It was chock full of melted 
silver. Examining the coal-scuttle, they found 
it halt full ot Washoe ore! The young man 
was revenged ! 





A SATIRE ON WAR. 

Half the wars in the world arise from misun- 
derstaudings on trivial questions, or are fought 
abuut matters which have not the slightest prac- 
tical importance. The following story is a hap- 
py hit at the folly of national quarrels. A 
certain king, it is said, sent to another king, say- 
ing, “ Send me a blue pig with a black tail, or 
else—” The other, in high dudgeon at the 
presumed insult, replied, “I have not got one, 
and if Ihad—” On which weighty cause they 
went to war for many years. After a satiety of 
glories and miseries, they finally bethought them 
that, as their armies and resources were exhausted 
and their kingdoms mutually laid waste. it might 
be well enough to consult about the preliminaries 
of peace ; but before this could be concluded, a 
diplomatic explanation was first needed of the 
insulting language which had formed the ground 
of the quarrel. ‘“ What could you mean,” asked 
the second king of the first, “by saying, ‘send 
me a pig with a blue tail,orelse’—?” =“ Why,” 
said the other, “ I meant a blue pig with a black 
tail, or else some othercolor. But,” retorted he, 
“ whut could you mean by saying, ‘I have not 
got one, and if I had’—?*” “ Why, of course, 
if I had I should have sent it!’ An explanation 
which was entirely satisfactory, and peace was 
concluded accordingly. 





Tue Lost Founp.—The Buffalo Courier 
asserts positively that Mrs. Brenan, of New York, 
about whose mysterious disappearance, and prob- 
able murder, there was so much talk, is now liv- 
ing in Florence—or was six weeks ago—with 
Mr. Wyman, who accompanied her to Europe. 
She wrote to a person in Florida, from Florence, 
in December last, stating that she should never 
return to the United States. 





Tue Exorisn Catnorics.—The pope is not 
at all well pleased with the English Catholics, on 
account of their reluctance to open their purses 
for the increase and support of the papal army. 
France has recently sent 100,000 crowns and a 
rich collection of bracelets, ear-rings, brooches, 
and other female finery. 





A risinc Star.—From Genoa, Galignani 
learns that the new star, Mdme. Galetti, contin- 
ues constantly rising ; her Norma and Lucrezia 
recalling the most palmy periods of opera in 
Italy. 





Tne next Crors.—Farmers are beginning 
to predict plentifal crops next season. This is 
refreshing and unusual, for farmers are the most 
inveterate grumblers in the world. 





Fast sxovucn.—Mr. H. C. Carr, of Union 
Springs, N. Y., can skate his mile in two min- 
utes. That is swift enough for any living 


creature but a swallow. 
a, +> 





Tre O1r Wetrs.—lIt is said that $200,000 
more has heen lost than gained in the oil wells 


| from Shoreditch, or Chapel Street, Somers 
, Town, and it may be shortly described as a suc- 


| one of the ‘ three penny theatres,’ giving a very 


A LONDON PLAYHOUSE. 

A special correspondent of the London Post 
has been exploring the most poverty-stricken 
parts of the great metropolis, and serves up the 
result of his discoveries in a series of papers 
called ‘ London Horrors.” In one of his letters 
he says: “The New Cut does not differ much 


cession of groves. There are groves of stiff, 
cheap clothing, groves of hardware, groves of 
flabby-looking meat, groves of boots, and groves 
of haberdashery; with the stalls of coster- 
mongers, filled with fish and vegetables lining 
the gutters. There are plenty of ginshops, and 
a few cheap bakers, and at one coraer stands the 
Victoria Theatre, formerly called the Coburg. 
It is a large, well-built house, and has been cele- 
brated, in its time, for good acting ; but it is now 





coarse kind of drama, suited to its audiences. 
The fittings are faded, the walls are smeared 
with greasy dirt, the pit floor is muddy and half 
covered with orange peel and broken bottles, 
aud the whole place is a little cleaner than the | 
courts and alleys at its back, but nothing more. | 
The audience are worth looking at, and on the 

night of a popular drama, such as ‘ Oliver 

Twist’ or ‘Jack Sheppard,’ the gallery presents 

a most extraordinary picture. Half the evil, 

low-bred, lowering faces in London are wedged 

in twelve hundred deep, perspiring, watchful, 

sileut, Every man is in his yellow shirt sleeves, 

every wowan has her battered bonnet in her lap. 

The yell when Bill Sykes murders Nancy is 

like the roar of a thousand wild beasis, and 

they show their disupprobation of the act, 

and their approbation of the actor, by curs- 

ing him in no measured terms. 1 vuce heard an 

eminent performer say that he looked upon 

hisses as applause when he played Iago; and if 

he played it atthe Victoria Theatre, earnestly 

and powerfully, he would stand a chance of be- 

ing spit upon and pelted. The most daring 

‘star’ never ventures to appear at this dramatic 

temple.” 





DANGEROUS CURIOSITY. 

The Indianapolis Journal tells a railroad inci- 
dent, amusing as it turned out, but which might 
have been a tragedy. A few nights ago a little 
boy residing near one of our railroad lines grati- 
fied his curiosity by a rather dangerous experi- 
ment. He piled up a lot of fence rails across 
the track and patiently awaited the approach of 
the train. The engineer saw the construction in 
time to stop before he got to it, and when he and 
the conductor alighted to ascertain the cause of 
the trouble, a small boy made his appearance, 
and the following dialogue took place between 
him and the cond : Cond Who piled 
those rails across the track? Boy—I did, sir. 
Conductor—What did you do it for? Boy— 
Why, I wanted to make you stop so I could look 
at your machine. When I come down to the 
roads to see it you go so fust that I can’t look at 
it.—The conductor was amused and surprised at 
this answer, and at the same time vexed withghe 
detention, but thinking it best to take a cool 
view of the matter, told the boy to take a good 
look at the engine while he had a chance. The 
little fellow went around the engine, viewing its 
wheels and underworks without saying a word. 
After he had satisfied himself, he told the conduc- 
tor that he might go on, as he had seen all he 
wanted to look at. Had it not been for the care 
and caution of the engineer the curiosity of this 
boy might have resulted in a serious accident, 
involving the loss of property, and perhaps of 
life. 








A pleasure Trip.—The Indipendente, the 


The Athenwum Gallery will shortly open with 
pictures by New York and Boston artists. 


There are living in Newbury, Vt,, thirteen men | 


80 years old, and one or two over 90. 

Mr. H. P. Hunt, a very estimable young Bos- 
ton artist, died lately in Paris. 

The wealthy Miss Burdett Coutts has been 


erecting handsome dwellings for the London poor. 


An actress, aged 90, died lately in an English 
poor-house, her very name having died our. 

When a lady with false teethsmiles, she makes 
a “dead set” at one. 

Near St. Paul, Minnesota, six horses were 
frozen to death, in one stable, last month. 

A Frenchman who had been a chasseur ander 
Napoleon I, died at Buffalo lately. 

A bishop in England has set the fashion of 
wearing beard and moustaches, 

A wi+ ial celebration of Shukspeare’s 
birthday will be held in England in April, 1864. 

Thomas F. Meagher thinks Ireland should 
look to France for ing her independ 

The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser says the 
tallest woman in England is Westminster Aldey. 

A water-cure physician is D. D.—Doctor of 
dive-in-ity. 

200,000 bushels of peanuts are raised for ex- 
port near Scott’s Hill, South Carolina. 

Make a store-house of your memory, but don’t 
make it a lumber-room. 

Political republics may change, but the Repub- 
lic of Letters, never. 

There are seven th a seven hundred veins 
in an inch of mother of pearl. 

‘Lhe huiman heart, in a life of 60 years, beats 
two thousand million of times. 

Machinery, like some distinguished characters, 
often travels around sncog. 

A true philanthropist and a well-trained horse 
always stop at the sound of wo, 

It is a glorious thing to resist temptations, but 
a safer one to avoid them, 

Black swans and pradent lovers are great 
rarities in this world. 

Forgiveness fur a daughter after her heart is 
broken, is pardon after execution. 

There is a Bible at Gottingen written on 5476 
palm-leaves. 

One brilliant, pointed remark is worth more 
than twenty dull or common ones, 

We should scatter not only benefits, but flowers 
on the path of our fellow-creatures. 














EQUESTRIANISM FOR LADIES. 

One of the most healthful and invigorating 
recreations iu which the sex can indulge at this 
season, is that of riding on horseback, and truly 
glad are we to see that it is becoming more and 
more fashionable in these parts. For once, the 
insatiate goddess, who rales supreme in the fe- 
male world, is on the side of health and happi- 
ness. A very little experience, truly, says a con- 
temporary, will enable a lady to ride gracefully, 
elegantly, and with confidence—and what sight 
is more charming than a lady neatly attired, 
well-mounted, ahd riding with a firmseat? The 
fascinating elegancies of the boudvir or drawing- 
room, the refinement and polish of the ball-room, 
with the soft and ravishing looks exchanged in 
the giddy mazes of the whirling waltz, are as 
nothing to it. In this country, the habit of using 
equestrian exercise by ladies has never been 
much in vogue until of late years, but now it is 
becoming fashionable, and we hope to see all our 
American ladies elegant horsewomen. Our ladies 
walk but little, ride but seldom, and transform 
themselves into mere hot-house exotics, and, 
gradually weakening their constitutions, leave 
behind them in their children a still more feeble 
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journal of Alexandre Dumas, at Naples, an- 
nounces that an English steamer is to run regu- 
larly between Naples and Gaeta, and that, on 
paying eighteen ducats (about seventy-five 
franes) for tue fure going and returning, any one 
may have the pleasure of witnessing the bom- 
bardment of Gaeta for twenty-four hours. The 
only trouble about this arrangement is that the 
passengers may get more than their moaey’s 
worth—by having a ball thrown in gratis. 





A Scotcuman’s Toast.—A farmer who was 
at an agricultural dinner in England, where the 
late Duke of Buccleuch was in the chair, and a 
round of fighting men being toasted—one giving 
Wellington, another Graham, a third Lord Hill, 
and so on—said, when it came his turn: “I'll 
gie ye Saunders Pirgivie, o’ Cuchtondean, for 


g An abund of healthy exercise, 
riding or walking, and plenty of the fresh, pure 
air of heaven, taken in large doses, from early 
youth up, would make American women the 
fairest of the fair. 





Tuerory anp Practice.—Great truths nev- 
er die— sooner or later they always yield abun- 
dant fruit. Me. Williams, of England, who has 
built up the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship 
Company, which owns more ocean steamers than 
any other company, started in life with almost 
nothing. He cites, as his incentive to work, the 
words of Roger Bacon: ‘That among the 
grounds of haman ignorance are the trusting to 
inadequate authority and the. force of custom. 
As the slaves of habit we are still found follow- 
ing the untaught crowd, and flinch from the 





he’s hae a sair fecht wi’ the world a’ his life—an 
honest man wi’ a big family.” 





Japanese Manvuractures.—Brooms from 
J=pan are the latest novelty. They are made 
from some coarse grass, which grows in the 
swamps, and has the appearance of thick hair. 
They are bound with coils of copper, and to ail 
appearance must be very serviceable. The han- 
dle is of bamboo. 





A Piterimace to Mecca.—In olden times 
pilgrims to holy places travelled in the humbiest 
style ; but the viceroy of Egypt has changed all 
that. He goes to the prophet’s shrine taking 
with him 2000 troops—infantry, cavalry and 
artillery. 





Preasixc tHE Romaxs.—At Rome, the 
Parisian favorite, Mile. Plunkett, has tarned the 
heads of half the city by her dancing in a new 
| ballet, called “ La Giocoliera,” something akin to 
“ Esmeralda,” composed for her by Rota. 





Fixancrar.—It is a queer fact that everybody 
is out of money at the same time. Who ever 
undertook to borrow ten dollars, without finding | 
all his acquaintances had “a little note to take | 
up?” 





hol phrase, we do not know, the remedy 
for which is honest research, original and inde- 
pendent thought, with strict truth in comparison 
of what is already known by others.” 





Fratrrery.—There is a proverb, that “ com- 
parisons are odious.” But this is only the case 
when rivals are compared, and when hatred and 
jealousy may be induced. What is more pleas- 
ing than a pretty simile? What more agreeable 
to the party concerned, than to tell an ugly wo- 
man that she resembles a beauty ? 

ae 

Tranquitiity.—What people want to pro- 
mote their happi is quillity of the heart. 
Contentment cannot be bought in any market 
save that of wisdom and prudence. Rashness, 
absence of forethought, and want of self-control, 
are three of the great weaknesses of the human 











Tue Sevextn Recimext, New Yoax.— 
On Washington’s birthday this splendid corps 
turned out 800 strong. Would we had scen 
their line of bayonets! 








Conversation.—Conversation ought to be 
mental music, in which diversity of thought in 
the unity of hamanity makes harmony for the 
soul. 








Goop Looxs.—Personal beauty is a letter of 

















Taxisc Care.—We are told to “ take care,” 
bat most of us have too mach of it for our | 
comfort already. 





Tae Hetcut or Assurpity.—Cutting a | 





in Peunsylvania. 


hog into pieces and then “curing” it. 


recommendation written by the hand of divinity 
bat not unfrequently dishonored by the bearer. 








Harriness —Happiness grows at our own 
firesides, and is not to be picked in strangers’ 
gardens. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. ‘ | 
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. denign aitems. 


Mr. Smale, of the Equity Bar, has been ap- 
pointed atturney-general at Hong | in the 
| 3 ief 
| place of Mr. Adams, who has become ch 
| justice. 
| A German at Frankfort-on-the-Rhine, a short 
| time since, ate twenty-nine bologna sausages. 
| By this feat he won @ large wager, and placed 
himself in the hands of the undertaker. 
| A large carp was caught recently in a pond of 
| the chateau of La Beauviere, near Bethane ( Pas- 
| de Calais), France; and in the side of its head 
| Were two gold rings, on one of which was en- 
| graven (the characters, however, having become 

somewhat illegible) /sure de Blerville, 1704. 

A singular circumstance occurred recently at 
Hull, England. A child ten weeks old, had been 
left in the cradle by the servant girl. Some time 
afterwards the child was heard crying, and on 
going into the room it was found that a rabbit 
bad eaten off two of its fingers on one hand and 
a finger and thumb on the other. 

The Emperor Napoleon has decided that a 
movable photographi blish shall be at- 
tached to each regiment in the French army, 
under the direction of an officer to be perfectly 
versed in all the technical details of the art. 
and histori i 








Great ad ages, topographi 
are expected from this measare. 

An interesting discovery has been made at 
Trikali, near Corinth. It consists of an antique 
bronze vase containing 9170 coins in excellent 
preservation. ‘The most modern of them date 
from the time of the Achaian League, 280 yeurs 
betore the Christian era. vase has been 
presented to the Queen of Greece, who takes 
great interest in ancient art, 

The ice-houses in the Bois de Boulogne, which 
are large enough to store 10,000,000 kilogs of 
ice, have been completely filled. The immense 

uantities of ive collected here and elsewhere in 

‘rance will amply suftice for the year’s consump- 
tion without importing any from Norway and 
Sweden, which countries usually supply the de- 
ficiency caused by mild winters in France. 

General Lamoriciere, in his letter declining a 
sword of honor, says that such a distinction is 
conferred only for battles won, towns taken, or 
signally defeated. The general adds: “ Now it 
is only too well known that I have done nothing 
of the kind. The provinces I defended have 
been conquered, the towns taken, the war material 
lost and the whole army led into captivity.” 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Of all kinds of lying, the most vicious is lying 
a-bed late in the morning. 

Above all other bad men avoid a liar—for not 
without reason was the devil named the “ Father 
of Lies.” 

It is as difficult for revenge to act without ex- 
citing suspicion as for a rattlesnake to stir with- 
out making a noise. 

The wise man would rather be a knave than a 
fool—something than nothing—for while there 
is life there is hope. 

He is a brave man who trembles not when he 
walks at midnight through the dark, silent cham- 
bers of his own soul. 

A wise man adapts himself to the circamstance 
in which he is placed, as water shapes itself to 
the vessel that contains it. 

Beauty without expression tires.* Abbe Me- 
nage said of the President La Bailleui: “ That 
he was fit for nothing but to sit for his portrait.” 

Politeness is the outward garment of good will. 
Bat many are the nutshells, in which, if you 
crack them, nothing like a kernel is to be found 

Of all the tricks a man’s passions play him, 
that is about the cunningest, when he is persuad- 
ed that he is governing, even at the same time 
that he is gratifying thei. 

“The question is not how much chaff is there 
in a man, but is there any wheat?” True, but 
evil is not mere chaff. hen food and poison 
are mixed together, will you ask no questions 
about the latter ? 

O, how glorious to make everything pleasant 
—to throw sunshine upon every cloud! Sweet- 
en life by® smiles, kind words and sunshine. 

Make joy to spring in yoar path and love to glow 
on every face. 

“ | must confess,” says a philosophical English 
historian, “when [ see princes and States tight- 
ing and quarrelling amid their debts, funds and 
pablic mortgages, it always brings to my mind a 
match of cudgel playing, fought in a China 
shop.” 

What a beautiful comment the following is 
upon a good housewife. “To hear her converse, 

ou would suppose she did nothing but read ; to 

ave looked through the department of her 
household, you would have supposed that she 
never read.” 














Hoker's Budget. 


What sea separates Boston from Lynn ?— 
Chel-sea. 


Motto for corn-gatherers: ‘‘ Lend me your 


What did Adam first plant in the garden of 
Eden? His foot. 

When a cat drinks ram, you may look out for 
a rum pus. 

What color is it that contains several? An 
umber (a number). 

An artist is not as strong as a horse, but he 
can draw a larger object. 

Who lets one sit on his shoulders shall have 
him presently sit on his head. 

Why is ice in a thaw like philanthropy? Be- 
cause it gives in all directions. 

Fan is worth more than physic, and whoever 
invents or discovers a new supply deserves the 
name of a public benefactor. 

The proprietor of a bone-mill advertises that 
those sending their own bones to be ground will 
be attended to with punctuality and despatch. 

A man once observed that milestones were 
kind enough to answer your questions without 
giving you the trouble to ask them. 

A liule fellow one day non-plussed his mother 
by making the following inquiry: “ Mother, if 
man is a mister, aint a woman a mistery "” 

A wag being asked the name of the inventor 
of butter stamps, replied that it was probably 
Cadmas, as he first brought letters into Greece. 

In the olden time they counted seven wise 
men. Now, take men at their own value, aud 
you wont find half that number of fools. 

Never flirt with a young widow who calls you 
by your Christian name the second time you meet 
her, unless you have quite made up your mind 
to the worst. 

Instead of retaliating upon the man who calls 
you a villain, a liar, or a thief, covlly inform hius 
that you have not suflicient cunfidesce in Lis ver- 
acity to believe him. 

A good question for a debating society 
Which is the most deligbtfal operation: “ To 
kiss a fair woman on a dark night, or a dark 
woman on a fair night '” 

Ared nosed gentleman asked a wit whether 
he believed in spirits? “Ay, sir,” replied he, 
looking him full in the face, “1 see tuo mach 
evidence befure me to doubt it.” 





| Quill and Scissors. 


Humfrey Davis, now a convict under sentence 
for murder, is finishing a career of atrocious 
blackguardism in the Missouri State Prison. 
From boyhood he aped the “fast” young man, 
and soon became a professional gambler ; about 
eight years ago he married a beautiful and wealthy 
young lady, at New Orleans; in two years he 
spent her fortune, and, heart-broken and friend- 
less, she died. Since then, the scoundrel’s life 
| has been one of unexampled profligacy. 

Connecticut has nearly one thousand oe 
schools, and about one Lendved thoa cebil- 
dren between the ages Of four and sixteen. The 
State has school accommodations for some eighty 
thousand children, at an annual expense of ove 
hundred thousand dollars, or five dollars to each 
child. The average attendance, however, is bat 
little over fifty thousand. 

A terrible tragedy occurred near Adameville, 
; onthe 15th alt A man by the name of An- 
| drews, who was until recently, a Methodist preach- 
| er, killed on that day two persons, Messrs, Me- 
Lelian and G. M. Condry, and wounded two 
others, Lang and Clyact. He was immediately 
arrested, and hung on the following day. 

Three little children in Perry Co., Miss., lately, 
in the absence of their mother, found a bottle of 
strychnine, they put some in water, and all drank 
of it; on the return of the agonized mother, one 
was already dead, and the others speechless. The 
widowed mother buried them all in the same 
grave. 

Mr. Bright says there are a million able-bodied 
laboring men whe cultivate the soil of England 
and Wales, and their average wages (and it is 
mach higher than in Ireland) is ten shillings 
sterling, equal to $2.40 per week, or forty cents 
aday upon which to support themselves and 
their families. 

The official census returns show the popula- 
tion of California to have been 375,000. The 
popalation of San Francisco is between 57,000 
and 58,000. Complaints are made that the cen- 
sus was imperfectly taken, and that the real pop- 
ulation Of the State is not less the 600,000. 

A new fashion in ladies’ stockings has come 
| out in England. They are woolen or cotton, 

but are parti-colored, as red and white, red and 
| black, mauve and gray. When harmonizing in 

color with the dress, the effect is said to be very 
pretty. 

The Missouri Legislature recently adopted a 
resolution that the public printi te done 
convicts, bat the resolution fell still-born from the 
table, because it was ascertained that of all the 
criminals in the penitentiary not one was a 
printer, 

Mr. Sheffield, a well-known business man io 
New Haven, recently sent a note to a tenant of 
his, saying: “Dear Sir: On account of the 
hard times, your rent will be reduced $200 for the 
next two years.” A traly generous action. 

ing boards over church pulpits are again 
coming into vogue in New York. One has re- 
cently been placed in Rev. Dr. Bellows’s charch 
and another in Trinity church, while other 
churches are considering the subject. 

A pickpocket is said to have been doing a good 
business on the lines of railroad out West, by go- 
ing into a car, refusing to pay his fare, and pick- 
ing the conductor's pocket as he is putting him 


Bishop Bayley, of the Roman Catholic diocese 
of Newark, N. J., instructs his people that 
Christian burial will be denied to all who sell in- 
toxicatins drinks to improper persons at im- 
proper times. 

The police officers of West Troy have adopted 
anew vp hed gain information about crimes com- 
mitted ; they take the prisoners out of jail, get 
them shamefully drunk, and then pump them. 

Mrs. Pinkham, of Sk n, Me., recently 
caught a fox by the back, that was prowling 
around her hen roost, and beat his brains out by 
striking him against a wall. 

' —— para aS one time six hundred car 
joads reight at Suspension Bridge, waiti 
shipment Kast, and among it was a Sonsiderehio 














amount of cotton. 


A San Francisco paper reports the arrival at 
that city of a Japanese merchant who came to 
purchase goods to be sold in his own country. 

M Laird, the African explorer, recent- 
ly died in England. He published a “ Narrative 
of an Expedition ap the River Niger,” in 1837. 

An iotelligent young Chinaman. clerk in a tea 
store at St. Louis, was lately married to a pretty 
young American girl. 

A child of Mr. Edward Colver, residing in 


Newark, N. J., died recently, from eating lucifer 
matches. 








In this city by Rev. 5 . 
Pg y i neeneee iam ae Henry N. Spar- 


- Rev. D. Magill, Mr. Joseph A. Cooper to Miss Maria 
ones. 

By Kev. A. L. Stone, Mr. J. Harvey Wheeler to Miss 
OOgy Nev. Mobert C. W Mr 

By Kev . Waterson, Mr. A. Wing to 
Miss Helen L. Keith. cee ia 

By Kev Dr. Jenks, Mr. Alvan L. Lovejoy to Miss Sophia 
V. Ameden. 

By Kev. N. Adame, D. D., Rev. David ©. Seudder to 
Miss Harriet L eye deed es 

At East Boston, by ‘upper, Mr. Thomas 
Beverly to Mre. Elisabeth Nichols. 

t Charlestown, by Rev. H C. Graves. Mr. Russell B. 
Koapp to Miss M Shepherd W: Mr. Horace Parker 
Milton to Miss Martha Frances 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev C. A. Skinner, Mr. Wash- 
ington Leach to Miss Kebecea Bates. 

t Salem. 4 Rev. Mr. Wilson, Dr. Samuel A. Watson 
toMre Sarah L. C. Smith. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Joseph A. Copp, Mr. John D. Brown 
to Mixes Amanda Jane Bartemus, 
At Waltham, by ss B. Thurston, Mr. B. Waldo 


At Somervilie, by Rev Thomas R. Lacobert, Mr. Alfred 
8. Vinal to Mies Kiabeth Duxbury. 

At Worcester. by Kev H. L Wayland, Mr. Henry D. 
Ward to Mi Henrietta B. Howland 

At Lowell. by Kev. Amos Biseehard, Mr. Franklia N. 
Bumpus to Miss Lucy N. Norton. 

At Lawrence. by Kev. Henry F. Lane, Mr. Joho W 
Raud to Miss Nelite L. Wood. 


_ Deaths. 





ee 





eons rn 
Tu this city, Mrs. Mary A. abbott. 22; Mra.’ Rebeces 
| Spear, 51, Mew. Mary . @, Mre Clei-va D. 
Pale GO Mr Jostiaa K. Perey, 33, Mr. Nathaniel Cush- 
ing. 53. Deneom Rare Baton, 76. 
A‘ South Boston, Aumus Stevens, Req , 54; Mr. Joseph 


Bail, 62 
At East Boston, Mra. Elisabeth Goodwin, 91 
At Cusriestown, Mr. Jemes D Turner,41; M 
| BY. lor 24; Mr. Mark Worthiey, 54, Mus ‘ae 


Catiton, 71 
ridgrport, Mre. Allee Maria More, 43. 





At Cam 
At Neotth C-urbridge, Mins Maris B Hayes, 2) 
At Jemaica Plaius Mrs. Charictte Bleck vurn, 54 
At Kexbury, Mere Lacie Taylor, Mr Amos Bieveus 00 
At Qoioe,, Miss Hepush A. . 
At Sewburyport. Mes. Jadith Ordeay, 70. 
At Boghtow, Mr. Witte Needham, 44 
At South Maden. Mr. Wiliam Ketem, 0). 
At Heading, Mr Jobm Steeie, 41 
At San-oury, Mrs Heonmah Lowell, 67 
At Ameotvurr, Mr. Moers Haw om, 7 
At Sutton. Mise Polly King. oe 7 
At Muford, Mise Mary Brooks, 55 
At Priceetoe, Mr. Joel Smith, 64 
At Fireuburg. Mra. Phebe Kimball 42 
r py ev Mr Joke Warren. 
‘ fest bury, Mrs. Mary Jane N 
At West Beyirton, > eS 


At Wiethroy, Me, Capt Benjamin © Gardiner 
At Bratietero’. Vi. Mr Jou Pullen, 0 = 
At Providence, R 1, Me Joun Courtery 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ASLEEP ON HIS MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


BY MRS. S. BE. DAWES. 


A mother was borne to the churchyard old, 
"Neath a drooping willow's shade ; 

And sad was the knei!l the church-bell tolled, 
As there her pale form they laid. 


But nene there were of the weeping band 
Knew aught of the wild despair, 

Or felt the dread chill of death's cold band, 
Save the boy who lingered there. 


Closer he crept to his mother’s ride, 
And the teardrops fell like rain ; 
For never again in the world so wide 

Would he find her like again. 


Then forth he went from the sacred spot 
Fall many « mile away: 

In other scenes where her form was not, 
To toil through the weary day. 


He missed his mother’s cheering smile. 
And her ever tender care, 

And he missed ber soft white hand the while, 
As it smoothed his golden hair. 


Cold, bitter words, in fierce anger given, 
Fell harsh on the orphan’s ear; 

And away from the wound with anguish driven, 
He fled in his grief and fear. 


Still on he went, with weary feet, 
Where his only refage lay, 

Thinking the while that her voice so sweet 
Was guiding the doubtful way. 


With tear-stained cheek, ‘neath the moon’s clear light, 
Where the willow branches wave, 

They found the poor orphan boy that night, 
Asleep on his mother's grave! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE MERCHANT'S DREAM: 
—OR,— 

THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 





BY JOHN ROSS DIX, 
AUTHOR OF ‘PEN AND INK SKETCHES,” ETC. 


A oreat while ago, several hundred years at 
least, there lived in Cairo a rich merchant whose 
name was Abdallah. He was commonly called 
Abdallah the rich, and sometimes Abdallah the 
miserly. From boyhood almost he had been en- 
gaged in business, and always successfully. 
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mirth and melancholy of her counterfeit; nor 
was she ever seen, like her, at the balcony un- 
veiled. The likeness puzzled Abdallah ; but he 
knew that Zuleika was safe at home, and his 
schemes came into his head again, so he passed 
on and forgot it. 

He had now reached a better portion of the 
city although he was stiJl in the Beggars’ Quar- 
ter. He stopped in the Public Square, and 
gazed about him. His vision was bounded on 
all sides by the white walls of the city, and the 
fringe of palms overlooking it. The heart of 
Abdallah was glad within him, he hardly knew 
why, and he went on his way with a lighter and 
firmer step. To say that he was depressed by 
the Beggars’ Quarters, or that he pitied its un- 
fortunate dwellers, would show but little knowl- 
edge of a nature like his. Stiil he felt happy in 
leaving them behind him, and in comparing his 
condition with theirs. 

He drew near the market place in which his 
bazaars were held, when he was accosted by a 


beggar. 

“Tam poor,” said the beggar ; “ it is two days 
now since I tasted food.” 

“What is that to me?” inquired the merchant. 

“ Abdallah, the rich, 1am poor and hungry, 
and I demand alms from thee !” 

Abdallah started back amazed. He was not 
accustomed to demands, besides, he had never 
before been mimicked as he was by the beggar; 
for the voice of the latter was an exact echo of 
his own. Nor did the imitation stop at his 
voice—form, gesture, gait, everything relating to 
Abdallah was reproduced with strange fidelity. 
It was as if he saw himself in a mirror, or stood 
beside himself in a dream. 

There was a difference, though, between the 
beggar’s garments and those of Abdallah. The 
merchant was dressed as became his station and 
wealth; the beggar was clad in rags which failed 
to hide his leanness, and he supported himself 
on a long staff. His face was thin and ghastly, 
and his eyes that burned with an unnatural 
lustre, were deeply sunken in their sockets. He 
was like Abdallah, and yet unlike; looking not 
so much as Abdallah did; as Abdallah might, 
should he, by any chance, become a beggar. 

“Abdallah, the miserly,” said the beggar, 
“you are rolling in abundance, while I am starv- 
ing with want. Help me, or I die !’” 

“ You are mistaken in thinking me rich,” said 





Shift as it might, the wind was always fi bl 
to some of his ships, and ventures which ruined 
other merchants, overflowed his coffers with gold. 
The blue Mediterranean reflected the gleam of 
his smiles. Nile, the father of rivers, was 
shadowed by the swarthy faces of slaves who 
rowed his boats, and the burning sands of the 
desert were trampled by the feet of his caravans. 
His emissaries were known in the bazaars of 
Dethi and Damascus, in the spicy forests of 
Ceylon, and among the pearl divers of the far 
Indian seas. They even traded, it was said, with 
the natives of Timbuctoo, that mysterious city 
whose existence has been so often denied. Ab- 
dallah, however, had never quitted Cairo, the 
city of his birth. He knew too well the dangers 
and hardships of travel to think of exposing his 
precious person to them. He had but to name 
a place to his agents, and say, “ Go there,” and 
they went. 

His bazaars were in different parts of the city, 
but his house, like that of every good Turk, was 
in the Turkish Quarters. Save the arch over the 
door, which was elaborately carved, and illumin- 
ated with gold letters—a text from the Koran— 
there was nothing about the outside of the house 
to stamp its owner a wealthy man. Inside, how- 
ever, it was apparent, and all was rich and 
beautiful. 

Like many other mean and selfish men, Ab- 
dallah was at heart, sensual and luxurious. His 
floors were carpeted with the richest stuffs of the 
East, brilliant in dye, and soft as flowers to the 
feet. Truly it was an enchanted place, that 
garden and house, and worthy of a better master 
than Abdallah. 

Here Abdallah dwelt year after year. No one 
shared his enjoyments save his daughter Zuleika, 
and she only when he was away. There was 
not much happiness in the house where Abdallah 
was, he was so selfish and exacting. It was im- 
possible to please him. He thought of no one 
but himself and his own gains and losses. He 
had a wonderful head for accounts, and could 
reckon untold sums by instinct. He knew toa 
fraction how much every debtor owed him, and 
how much it cost just to keep the life in his 
slaves. When the business of the day was over, 
and he had smoked his bubbling pipe, and quaffed 
his cup of Greek wine, he used to shut himself 
up in his room and gloat over his gold. 

Such was the man Abdallah, and such his 
mode of life up to the morning when our story 
begins. Having a new scheme of gain on that 
morning, he rose earlier than usual, performed 
his "y abl , and prepared to depart 
for the market-place. Before setting forth he 
allotted the day’s work to his servants and slaves, 
then he charged his daughter Zuleika not to leave 
the house during his absence ; and finally, after 
he had made everybody as miserable as he could, 
he departed, and the door was barred behind 
him. ; 

Tt was still early in Cairo, and but few of the 
better class of citizens had yet risen. The 
streets were filled with the poorer sort, and the 
short turn that Abdallah took to the market- 
place led him among their dwellings. He had 
but little time for observation, so intent was he 
in hatching his schemes, but he could not help 
seeing the filth and misery which surrounded 
him. The houses were in a ruinous and tumble- 
down condition; many of them without windows 
and doors, mere hovels, and their dwellers were 
in perfect keeping—lean, sallow and ragged. 

Few of the men were at home, for the day be- 
ing a festival promised abundant alms; but he 
saw the women in the miserable rooms, and 
troops of squalid children. One among the 
number arrested the sight of Abdallah, she was 
so much like his own child, Zuleika. She was 
just her height, although her figure was frailer ; 
had the same black hair adorned with seguins; 
and the same lustrous large eyes and long eye- 
lashes. Zuleika, however, lacked the mingled 








the h “ True, I have the rep- 
utation of wealth, but everybody knows the un- 
certainty of a merchant’s business. To-day he 
is rich, to-morrow poor. But admitting that I 
am rich, my money ismy own. Lowe it entirely 
to my own exertions, and not to others. I can- 
not help you, so let me pass.” 

“ But I am dying,” persisted the beggar. 

“ Again, I say, what is that tome?” 

“ Listen to me, Abdallah,” said the excited 
beggar, shaking his skinny fingers in the face of 
the merchant. “Listen to me, hard-hearted 
man. You refuse me, your fellow-man, bread, 
and you arrogate to yourself your good fortune. 
These are deadly sins, and must be atoned for. 
God gave you prosperity. He can give you ad- 
versity as well. And he does—from this hour 
there is a spell upon you.” 

The merchant turned away in wrath, and was 
about to smite the beggar, when he saw the cap- 
tain of the sultan’s guard approaching in the dis- 
tance. In spite of himself he shuddered and 
turned pale. 

“ The curse is beginning to work, Abdalleh,” 
said the beggar, tauntingly; but Abdallah was 
too much troubled to hear him. He ran over in 
his mind all his late business transactiens, to see 
how far the worst had infringed the law ; won- 
dered which of his many agents was most likely 
to betray him, and whether, if the worst came to 
the worst, he could manage to escape with life. 

“ Perhaps I may escape even now,” said he, 
to himself. But no, the guard was too close. 
“ Besides,” he reasoned,“ if I attempt flight, it will 
seem to confirm suspicion.” But he could not 
have flown had he tried, for his feet were rooted 
to the ground. 

He was a grim-looking fellow, the captain of 
the guard, and his manner of arresting Abdallah 
was not calculated to set the latter at ease. He 
drew his long sword with one hand, and clutched 
the merchant by the wrist with the other, while 
the soldiers sprang upon him from the opposite 
side, and pinioned his arms behind him. He 
was then marched off in the direction of the 
sultan’s palace. As might have been expected, 
his arrest drew together a crowd. First and fore- 
most came the rabble from the Beggars’ Quar- 
ters; children who broke off their plays to revile 
him, women who ran to see if it was their lovers 
or husbands ; and of the beggar men 
whom the news had already reached. 

Among others was the girl who looked so 
much like Zuleika now. She had lustrous eyes, 
long lashes and dark hair, adorned with seguins, 
but her face was haggard with sensuality and dis- 
torted with indecent mirth. She was no more 
like Zuleika—the pure and beautiful Zuleika—- 
than a wandering comet is like the moon, the 
silver Eden of night. 

“This is marvellous, this change,” thought 
Abdallah ; and the beggar coming into his mind 
he turned his head to see if the beggar was 
changed also; and lo, he had vanished. 

The guard and their prisoner had now reached 
the sultan’s palace. It was a holiday in Cairo, 
and the square was filled with soldiers. The 
gates were thrown open, and the sultan came 
forth to judgment. The commander of the 
faithful was mounted on a superb Arab barb, 
whose neck arched proudly, and whose step dis- 
dained the earth. His turban was covered with 
jewels, and it shone like a constellation under his 
gaudy plume. His caftan was green, the sacred 
color, but his sash was deep red. It was an om- 
inous color with the commander of the faithfal, 
for it g ly betokened the shedding of blood. 
So his court approached him with terror, kissing 
his robe and feet, and even the ground before 
him. “ Long live the shereef! May Allah pro- 
long his days!” 

Casting his eyes over the prostrate crowd, the 
Commander of the Faithful saw Abdallah kneel- 
ing in the custody of the captain of the guard. 
He summoned the latter, and as he drew near, 











executioners. Behold Abdallah between them 
in front of the sultan! 

“ We have heard of this man,” said the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. “Does any one here 
know him? It is said that he is rich, very rich. 
It is also said that his mches are ill-gotten. If 
he has wronged any here, even a slave, let the 


| dragging the helpless culprit, beckoned to the | 


wronged man step forth and accuse him. By | 


the beard of my father, he shall have justice !”” 

The words of the sultan passed from mouth to 
mouth till they reached the ears of a merchant 
who was passing the palace. Emboldened by 
the sultan’s permission, he accused Abdallah : 

“Commander of the Faithful, the merchant 
Abdallah owes me five parses of gold, which he 
refases to pay. He came to me one day, accom- 
panied by a strange merchant, who he said was 
his friend, and who wished to purchase sandal- 
wood and gums. I sold him five parses worth, 
Abdallah agreeing to pay for the same in case 
his friend did not. Twelve moons have passed 
since then, and I have not seen the merchant, 
neither will Abdallah pay the debt.” 

“ Your case is hard,” said the sultan, “ but we 
cannot help you. The law will do you justice if 
you prove your claims. We we” a purse of 
gold that you may prosecute it freely.” 

The next accuser was one of the mamelokes. 
“Commander of the Faithful, this shopkeeper 
lately sold me a sword for a true Damascus 
blade. I paid him his price without higgling, 
and went forth to battle with the enemies of the 
prophet. A boy whom I could have slain with 
the wind of a good scimetar, engaged me, and 
snapping my sword, gave me this ugly gash on 
the cheek. Ihave no sword now. Here is the 
hilt of my famous Damascus blade,” and he 
threw it at the feet of the sultan’s barb, “give 
me another, master, and I will punish the lying 
shopkeeper.” 

“ You are a brave fellow, mameluke,” said the 
sultan, unbuckling his own sword, and handing 
it to the soldier; “wear this and smite the 
Giaours. Leave the shopkeeper to us.” 

The soldier fell back in the ranks, and the 
sultan made a sign to the slave with the bow- 
string, who seized Abdallah and prepared to 
strangle him. 

The next accuser was one of the desert sheikhs. 
“ Seven years ago,” he said, “ there was a famine 
among my people. The tidings reached Cairo, 
and this dog sent his agents among us, loaded 
with corn, not to relieve us of our wants, but to 
rob us of our flocks and herds. He built gran- 
aries in our midst, and tortured us with the sight 
of food which we were not rich enough to buy. 
We implored the assistance of other merchants, 
and many attempted to help us, but he drove 
them all from the field, some by bribery, and 
some by underselling, till, at last no one would 
venture against him. The souls of our dead cry 
for justice, justice on the corn-selling dog!” 

“ We, too, have a cause of complaint,” said 
the Commander of the Faithful, after a dozen or 
two had finished accusing Abdallah. “ This 
jewel,” and he plucked one from his turban, “ was 
sold us by the merchant for a pure diamond, and 
it turns out to be a bitof glass. We gave him a 
thousand purses for what is not worth a piastre. 
To punish him for this cheat, we confiscate his 
estates for the prophet’s treasury, and we seize 
his daughter for the imperial harem. As for the 
wretch himself, he shall become a slave. We 
give bim to your tribe,” said the sultan, turning 
to the desert sheikh. “It is just that he should 
suffer even as he has made others. The dog is 
no longer Abdallah the merchant, but Abdallah 
the slave. God is great!” 

“Long life to the shereef! May God prolong 
his days !” 

The sultan shook the reins of his barb, and 
rode down the square, accompanied by his ba- 
shaws and sheikhs. The mamelukes and black 
troops remained together with Abdallah and the 
executioner. There was no danger now in in- 
sulting him, and they made the most of the 
opportunity. The mamelukes began by robbing 
him of everything valuable. One snatched his 
turban, another his sash, a third his jewel-hilted 
dagger, and a fourth the purse which he vainly 
endeavored to conceal; therest, meanwhile, rode 
around him and pricked him with the points of 
their long spears. He was then handed over to 
the soldiers, and buffeted about till his bones 
ached. When the sheikh returned for his slave, 
he found him in a sorry plight, for he was cov- 
ered with blood agd bruises, and his garments 
were torn to tatters. Could his counterfeit, and 
second self, the beggar, have seen him then, even 
he must have pitied him, he was so ragged and 
forlorn. 

It pleased the sheikh to ride through Cairo 
before he departed for the desert, and the whim 
seized him to make Abdallah lead his camel. The 
slave walked before his master, sullen and slow, 
the string of. the camel slack in his hand, and 
his eyes fixed on the ground. Turn which way he 
would, he was blasted with the sight of haman 
faces. Men of all ranks and conditions rejoiced 
atthe sight of his abasement Children climbed 
up arches and gateways to get a glimpse of him ; 
citizens pointed him out to strangers, and veiled 
women peered at him from latticed balconies. 
Many of his debtors were present, and merry 
enough they were, too. It was not every day 
that they could pay their debts so easily ! 

After travelling the principal streets of the city, 
passing squares, markets and bazaars, the 
sheikh halted to make way for a procession. 
First came a file of soldiers, laden with swords 
and daggers, and armfuls of sashes and shawls ; 
then a row of black slaves, each with a jarof gold 
or jewels on his head; and lastly, the head 
eunuch, leading a veiled girl, who trembled under 
her veil! The heart of the slave sank within 
him. It was the spoil of his own bazaars 
which the sultan had just seized, and his own 
child Zuleika, on her way to the royal harem ! 
A mist swam before the eyes of the wretched 
man; he staggered a step, and fell senseless in 
the dust. 

When he came to himself, he was travelling 
with the caravan, for the tribe whose slave he 
had become, were journeying back to the desert. 
The sheikh was at their head, and Abdallah led 
his camel over the sand. 





An ocean of yellow sand stretched away on all 
sides, till it reached the edge of the horizon. 
Not a tree or a plant was to be seen anywhere, 
not even a blade of grass. The road was fre 
quently strewn with bones, the skeletons of men 
and camels, some of whom were overwhelmed by 
whirling clouds of sand, while others mast have 
perished from starvation. 

One skeleton in particular impressed Abdallah, 
and made him thoughtful for a long time. It 
lay in advance of the multitude, and beside it 
was a broken water cruse. He pick up a frag- 
ment of the vessel, and saw its owner's name 
engraved under the name of the potter. The 
dead man was one of his own agents, a trusty 
Egyptian, who started on a long journey for him 
and never retarned. “He met his fate in the 
desert,” thought Abdallah; “he was starved to 
death that I might increase my gains. J remem- 
ber now that his wife told me this, but I feigned 
to think it false, and refused her a single piastre. 
I am punished now, for ] am in the desert my- 
self. Allah forbid that his fate should be mine !” 

He cast his eyes over the sea of rolling sand, 
and sighed aloud. Up to this time, and it was 
now the second day of his journey, he had made 
no complaint ; but now his limbs began to fail 
him from excessive weakness. The hoi sand 
burned his tender feet, the waste of flint into 
which the caravan had come, cut him to the very 
bone, and his steps were marked with blood. 

In the afternoon the carvan halted at a well 
and pitched their tents for the night. The valley 
was a mere gully, the bed of some ancient 
river, and the well a pit of brackish waier. A 
stunted palm rostled in the burning air, and a 
few brave tufts of grass disputed the sup 
of the place. It was a dreary sand, but it seemed 
a garden to the weary Abdaliah. 

The camels were fed and tethered for the 
night; the sheikh and his sons sat cross-legged 
in the tent, and related marvellous tales; the 
slaves huddled together and sang strange songs 
to wild tanes and tongues; but Abdallah stood 
alone in the shade of the palm. His first impulse 
was flight, but a glance at his swollen feet con- 
vinced him of its utter folly. Had he needed 
anything else to deter him, he could have found 
it in the hyena tracks which surrounded the 





valley. 

He threw himself under the stunted palm and 
strove to forget the change in his fortunes. He 
was no longer Abdallah the slave, nor Abdallah 
the merchant, but Abdallah the man—a man 
alone with Nature. 

The stars were out by thousands, sparkling in 
the deep blue sky, and the moon lifted her head 
above the rim of the desert. The first news 
that Abdallah had of her presence, was a long 
ray of light which she shot full in his eyes. He 
turned his head aside, and it glinted on the sur- 
face of the well. A second followed it, and dis- 
covered what the dusk had for some time con- 
cealed, the dark faces of the slaves as they sang 
their wild songs. Then Abdallah saw the white 
tent of the sheikh, and the group of tethered 
camels, and then the stretch of desert beyond. 

There was something in the moonlight that 
mad@ everything it shone upon beautiful, even the 
stern old sheikh who came to the door of his 
tent to watch the slaves. It softened the heart 
of Abdallah, and filled him with tender and 
dreamy though He bered how often he 
had seen it shining on the mosques and domes of 
Cairo, and how it flooded the walls of his gar- 
den, and skipped from the walls of his beloved 
kiosk. “Then his fancy wandered, as a moon- 
light fancy will, to the ruinous old houses, and 
he saw the Beggars’ Quarter as it was on the 
previous morning. The houses were old still, 
with walls and stories leaning to a fall, yet their 
decay seemed in some degree repaired, for the 
chinks and door-windows were closed, he knew 
not how, while the windows were curtained with 





ing from want of moisture. Its leaves were 
shrivelled with the beat, and the poor melon 
which it strove to shelter was fairty wilted on the 
stem. It was a worthless plant at best : so bitter 
that no animal could eat it; bat its forlorn com 
dition touched the heart of Abdallah, and retrac- 
ing his steps to the well he proceeded to water it, 
using for the purpose a fragment of the broken 
vessel he had found in the desert. This done, he 
crept among the camels, and was soon fast 
asheep. 

The caravan rose at dawn, and resumed their 
march. The first good deed Abdallah did repaid 
him well, for the colocymth was green and fresh. 
It waved its leaves to him at parting, and the 
shine of ita yellow melon was brighter than gold. 

About noon they were startled by a mirage. 
It was the first Abdallah had ever seen, and be 
greatly marvelled thereat. It grew up from the 
sand suddenly, and assumed the shape of a band 
of roving Bedouins, a tribe of desert robbers, 
mounted on flying stallions, and armed with long 
spears, which they brandished furiously. 

Then it became the hoase of Abdallah, a per- 
fect picture of his loss mansion in, Cairo, Like 
that its walls were striped with red ; its balconies 
shaded the street; the fountain pleyed in its 
kiosk, and a mock Zuleika walked in the shade 
of its unreal trees. 

Tts third change was into the Beggars’ Quarter, 
which seemed more wretched, even if that were 
possible, than when Abdallah saw it last. Some 
of the houses had fairly tumbled down, and the 
squalid wretches had multiplied in every room 
Parents had strangled their children, and were 
weeping for them ; children had grown wp, and 
were beating their parents; and the girl with 
seguins in her hair—she was stone-dead in the 
street. 

Then the mirage surrounded Abdallah, and be- 
came the very square in which he was stopped 
by the beggar. He stared down the long streets, 
and saw the white walls of the city, and the fringe 
of palm trees overlooking it. Gardens and 
grain fields barred the north; on she sonth and 
west came the Nile, alive with glowing sails. 
The surrounding hills were flooded with light, 
and the mosques and minarets blaaed with rosy 
flames. It was too like Cairo not to be Cairo it- 
self. Abdallah rabbed his eyes like one awaking 
from a dream, and found to his great joy that be 
had not stirred from the square. The beggar 
still stood before bim, holding out his hands for 
alms, and in the distance was the sultan’s guard? 
Hardly a moment had elapsed, and yet Abdal 
Jah had passed through so many changes of 
fortune. It was like the prophet biving in the 
seventh heaven seventy thousand years while a 
drop of water was falling from his pitcher to the 
ground. 

*‘Thave not dreamed in vain,” said the thank- 
ful and humbled merchant, “ for I have learned 
to perform my doty. Here, my brother, is alms 
for thee.” And he gave the beggar a piece of 
gold. “ Depart in peace, and be happy. For 
me, I will go and pray. God is great! By the 
grace of God Iam Abdailah the merehant, and 
not Abdallah the slave !” 





WHAT A VOLCANO CAN DO. 


Cotopaxi, in 1738, threw its fiery rockets 
3000 feet above its crater, while in 1744 the blaz- 
ing mass, struggling for an outlet, roared so that 
its awfal voice was heard a distance of more than 
600 miles. In 1797 the crater of Tunguragna, 
one of the great peaks of the Andes, flung out 
torrents of mud, which dammed up rivers, opened 
new Jakes, and in valleys of a thousand feet 
wide made deposits of 600 feet deep. The 
stream from Vesuvius, which in 1737 passed 
through Torre del Greco, contained 33,600,000 
cubic feet of solid matter; and in 1794, when 
Torre del Greco was destroyed a second time, 
the mass of lava amounted to 45,000,000 cubie 
feet. In 1679, Aetna poured forth a flood which 
covered eighty-four square miles of surface, and 





white. 

“If the moonlight does so much for the beg- 
gars’ houses,” thought Abdallah, “what might 
not human kindness do for the beggars?” It 
was a manly thought, and it ennobled him while 
it grieved him. He pondered over his past life, 
his narrow selfish and blindness, and giving 
himself up to the infiuences around, was initiated 
into the mysteries of Nature. And the first 
thing that the universal mother taught him was, 
that nothing exists for itself alone. He saw, in 
thought, the moon and stars shining upon the 
earth, and the earth baring her brow to receive 
their light, give her own in return. The iand 
gradually crumbled to the sea on one side of the 
world, while the sea as gradually withdrew its 
waters from the land on the other. The clouds 
covered the mountains with snow, the snow 
melted and formed rivers, the rivers with mist 
fed the clouds, and the cionds turned int- snow 
and again covered the mountains, The dew crept 
into the heart of the flowers, and the flowers 
breathed their fragrance to the falling dew. In- 
numerable were the examples of Nature, that it 
is necessary to give as well as to receive. Yes, 
and even to give when there is no hope of re- 
ceiving in return. ‘‘ The desert, for instance,” 
thought Abdallah, “‘what can the sun hope to 
gain by shining on its rocks and billows of sand ? 
For leagues there is no living thing save now and 
then a scorpion, or a straggling blade of grass. 
Yet the sun shines as generously there as in the 
gardens of Cashmere, and the stars and the 
queenly moon brighten the solitude with their 
smiles. And the great God of the heavens, the 
infinite and everlasting Ailah, who made and over- 
looks the worlds, of what avail te him are the 
prayers and the lives of the holiesteven? Yet 
the hands of the great Father are always streiched 
out with blessings and bounties, and his ears are 
always open to the cries of his children. I have 
not performed my part,” said Abdallah, sadly, 
“as God and Nature perform theirs ; but from 
this hour I will amend my life. I have not fallen 
in vain, since I have learned to fulfil my duty. 
God is great!” 

He rose from his seat beside the palm and 
walked to the edge of the valley, where he saw a 
stunted colocynth growing alone in the sand. 
Curiosity impelled him to view it closer, and he 
hastened to it, thongh it grew in the midst of the 
hyena tracks. Srooping on his hands and knees, 
he brushed the sand from it and found it was dy- 








d nearly 100,400,000 cubic feet. On 
this occasion the sand and scorie formed the 
Monte Rossi, near Nicolisi, a cone two miles in 
circumference, and 4000 feet high. The stream 
thrown out by Etna in 1810 was in motion at 
the rate of a yard per day for nine months after 
the eruption; and Wie on record that the lavas 
of the same mountain, after a terrible eruption, 
were not thoroughly cooled and consolidated ten 
years after the event. In the eruption of Vesu- 
vius, A. D. 79, the scorim and ashes vomited 
forth far exceeded the entire bulk of the moun- 
tain, while in 1660 Etna disgorged more than 
twenty tmes its own mass. Vesuvius has 
thrown its ashes as far as Constantinople, Syria, 
and Egypt; it hurled stones eight pounds in 
weight to Pompeii, a distance of six miles, while 
similar masses were tossed up 2000 feet xbove its 
summit. Cotopaxi has projected a block of 
109 cubic yards in volume a distance of nine 
miles and Sumbawa, in 1815, during the most 
terrible eruption on record, sent its ashes as far 
as Java, a distance of 300 miles of surface, and 
out of a population of 12,000 souls only twenty 
escaped.— London Journal. 





FEMALE COURTSHIP IN ROME. 


The women of Rome know nothing of those 
restraints which delicacy, modesty and virtue im- 
pose upon the sex in northern Europe A Ko- 
man lady who takes a liking to a foreigner, does 
not cast her eyes down when he looks at her, tat 
fixes them upon him long and with evident 
pleasure; nay, she gazes at him alone whenever 
she meets him in company, at chorch, at the 
theatre, or in her walks. She will say, »ithout 
ceremony, to a friend of the young man’s, 
“ Yell that gentleman I like him.” If the man 
of her choice feels the like sentiment, and asks, 
“ Are you fond of me?” she replies with the ut- 
most frankness, ‘Yes, dear.” The happy 
mediam between American and Roman coart- 
ship appears to us the best. We hate excessive 
coyness, but do not like too much familiarity. 
What Maryatt—his opinion we have published — 
has said of American women in regard to 
mock modesty is too true.— TZ ourist's Letter 
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GASLIGHTS IN BAILWAY TRAINS. 


A very successful effort has been made on the 
East Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway to light 
the carriages of a passenger train «ith gor The 
invention is Mr Newall’s (the inventor of con- 
tinnous railway brakes), and the gas is kept in @ 
flexible receiver in the guard's van. From the 
van iron tubes carry the gas over the tops of the 
carriages, the connection between the pipes on 
each carriage being made of flexible tating 
From the pipes over the tops of the carriages 
short suspenders drop into each compartment of 
the carriages, to which are attached neat brack 
eta, and glass globes. Thus # flood of light, yd 
which gers may read comfortably, m 0! 
pera apemery—ev A warmth is imparted by 
the lamps, whilst ali fou! air escapes through the 
roof.—Manchester Herald 
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BY . HOWARD WEET. 


I stood to-day, friend Harry, 
Where we ‘ve often stood together, 
And watched the willow branches sway 
Far out on yonder heather 


But all is cold and cheerless now, 
Where verdure late was springing ; 
And through the branches of the trees 

Were wildwood sonnets ringing. 


No songster in a golden robe 
Prociaims his early matin, 

As when he chanted merrily, 
And mocked your monkish Latin; 


But sullen, ebon messengers 
Of the impending storm 
Obscure alike the golden sun 
And Luna's frailer form. 


But Harry, still I think of thee 
Within thy western home, 
While I am sitting in the grove, 

And watching ail alone. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
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BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

Tene are those in the world who appear to 
have the strongest sympathy for every class of 
persons save one. They are benevolent, pitying, 
kind and encouraging Their affections are 
brought out by thousands of little circumstances, 
that prove their title to being called true sympa- 
thizers. But, as I said, to ove class of persons— 
certainly the most lonely and pitiable, in many 
instances, they shut up their hearts, turn the key, 
and refuse them entrance—I mean those, who, 
from early disappointment, have suffered their 
“affections to run to waste.” 

How much that is ludicrous and jesting is 
applied to the single sisterhood! And why? 
Simply because the members composing that 
sisterhood have been so unfortunate as to lose 
by death or desertion, those to whom their young 
hearts were united, perhaps in bonds as near and 
dear as ever were cemented by wedlock. 

Or, it may be although some may sneer at the 

pposition that, endowed by nature with a more 
sensitive spirit, or a more discriminating judg- 
ment, or a more exquisite taste, than many oth- 
ers, no one may have come quite up to the ideal 
which they have formed in their early years, and 
which type they cannot degrade by accepting 
one less perfect. 

To a woman of such refinement, it is rather 
too much to expect of her, that she should carry 
her ideal—great and noble and spiritual as she 
may have believed it—into the village charch, 
and baptize it by the name of Jones or Spriggins, 
merely because Jones or Spriggins may have 
offered to maintain her for life ! 

No—believe me, there are women who would 
die, sooner than alter the resemblance of the 
ideal husband whom they have carried in their 
hearts for years, and whom they perhaps still be- 
lieve is waiting and watching tor them, and who 
will step forth, even at the latest hour, to bless 
their patient hearts ! 

And if the many hours of anxious hope, the 
repeated disappointments, the brief glimpses of 
the coming man, which proved only to be his 
shadow flitting on the wall as he passed to take an- 
other to his heart, if these go to make up the fret- 
ful repinings, the stern hardness, and the terrible 
bitterness which we sometimes ascribe exclusive- 
ly to “ old maids,” is there a heart that cannot 
take the painful lesson home, and believe that it 

is not the fault of temper so much as circum- 
stances? On the street of a distant city, I used 
sometimes to meet a pale, haggard looking wo- 





ly wound, as if to stop the tumultuous beatings 
of a heart that had found “in all this cold and 
hollow world, no fount of deep, strong, deathless 
love,” such as she might have poured from her 
own soul. 

Her slender figure, pale cheeks, sunken eyes, 
and still more, the air and step with which she 
threaded the streets, as if she had no part nor lot 
with the gay crowd which were continually push- 
ing her frail form aside, all excited my curiosity, 
and one day I chanced upon a friend who knew 
her well, and could relate to me her sad history. 
I call it sad, because it is sad that the heart and 
affections of any human being, who forms a link 
iu the social scale, should be thrown back upon 
them, and the link severed. 

Helen Drummond, at fifteen, was one of the 
most beautiful girls who graced the large and 
flourishing town of Ackerville. Nature had giv- 
ea her a graceful form, a sweet, changeful face, 
alike beautifal when glowing with siniles or wet 
with tears, a heart soft, loving and affectionate, 
going eagerly forth to meet the offered love of 
another, and lavishing its free gifts wherever it 
listed. Fortune was not niggardly to Helen, and 
education had completed what nature began, 
making her accomplished and highly cultivated. 

No one, therefore, entered society with bright- 
er or fuirer prospects than Helen.- Life seemed 
opening upon her like a fairy tale, with all the 
glitter and gorgeousness of its rarest gifts. Like 
the Persian roses, it had the art of being pressed 
with all its rich wealth of aroma into a small 
compass, and when the vial was broken, the odor 
was drowned in the tears of its owrer, while on- 
ly the memory of its sweetness lingered to tell 
that there had been a glorious perfume. 

. Two years Helen floated on the topmost wave 
of social life, sought, admired, nay loved. If 
she grew giddy with the homage and adulation 
she received, it was not strange, for Helen was 
human, and a woman! She did indeed exult, 
bat it was with a feeling of joyful pride, that she 
could thus draw hearts towards her—not the cold, 
unloving, selfish ambition of a coquettish spirit. 

She rejoiced in her capacities for loving and 
receiving love, just as a bird delights in giving 
forth song, and with as litle reprehensible feel- 
ing. She had just closed ber school life, and 





cial companions ; and on her seventeenth birth- 
day she received all her friends at a large party. 
The enjoyment of the evening was to her intense. 
She was in the full tide of her young, joyous na- 
ture, and every tone of her voice, every move- 
ment, betrayed the fulness of her eager apprecia- 
tion of the scene which she had conjured up 
around her—herself the presiding priestess 

The night was nearly over, and the company 
was tast retiring, when Helen, who was leaning 
carelessly upon a sideboard in the refresh 





| ai of cleanliness and greater comfort took the 


| restaurateur’s, which she placed upon a table, 
| against the return of Leopold. 











| place of the squalid app it had p d 
It was now nearly noon, and Helen stepped into 
the next street, for a comfortable dinner, from a 


He came in with a wondering look. In the 
dimness of the room he scarcely recognized his 
new acquaintance, but when he did, it was with 
a delight, compared with which his ecstacy of 
re / 








room, suddenly saw and felt a flame of fire rising 
above her head. Instantly she was clasped in 
the arms of a gentlernan who had seen the acci- 
dent, and after a brief struggle with her nervous- 
ness, she fainted. There were no deep burns, 
but the soft beauty of her cheek and neck was 
gone forever A fever ensued, destroying the 
brilliancy of her eyes, and thinning her beautiful 
hair.* Helen Drummond's day of beauty had fled. 
True—but the talents she had cultivated, the 
intellect which made her superior to the common 
herd, the accomplishments in which she excelled, 
the great mind and the great heart, these were 
the same, and yet, unaccompanied by her former 
loveliness, they were but half appreciated. 
They who had crowded about her in other 
days, now stood aloof. The voice of praise came 
seldom now, to ears which once drank in the full 
sweetness of its honeyed words. She sat alone 
evening after evening, in her lonely room, and 
heard the music of sleighbells, and the voices of 
those who once thought no party complete ex- 
cept Helen was at its head. And this saddened 
and distressed her. She was so young, to find 
her popularity such a mere idle breath as it had 
proved! The experience was such as people 
are often called upon to undergo, but then her 
hour of triumph had been so brief! It was so 
hard to find that her young life was but a bubble 
on the stream where she had floated so securely ! 
And so she went on, from year to year, bear- 
ing about with her an aching heart, and sorrows 
all the more severe because incommunicable, un- 
til wrinkles came into the face where laughing 
dimples once showed their beautiful indentations. 
Not the cheek of the aged, but those premature 
seams which we know are fixed there by the 
hand of care alone. 
Notwithstanding all that Helen had suffered, 
she had a heart that was painfully alive to all 
suffering in others, and although her fortunes 
had changed siuce the death of her parents, and 
she had become dependent almost entirely for 
support on her own exertions, she yet had many 
for disp g her b 1 
"Among the many objects that came under ob- 
servation, who needed kindly sympathy, none 
interested her moré than a poor German music 
teacher, who taught his art in a family where she 
visited, the only acquaintances whom she cared to 
preserve from the wreck of her former days. 
Very sad indeed were the sighs that came from 
the bosom of poor Leopold Hertz, as he sat wait- 
ing for the young and careless pupil who had 
not, as yet, learned the full value of his precious 
time; and as no note of sorrow ever appealed in 
vain to Helen Drummond, she was touched and 
affected inexpressibly, by these evidences of a 
grief that could not be repressed, and one day, 
she ventured to ask the reason of his distress. 
In broken language he told her of his poverty, 
of his wife’s severe illness, of his neglected chil- 
dren, and of the poor home which his utmost ef- 
forts were scarcely sufficient to support for them. 
It was enough. He had opened up the tountain 
of Helen’s strong, unutterable sympathy, given 
her an object to expend it upon, and, in reality, 
was as great a benefactor to her, in his uncon- 
scious gift, as she afterwards was to him. 
Taking his address, she promised to visit his 
family, and with thanks and tears, and with ges- 
ticulations so profuse and varied, as would have 
seemed ludicrous to any one but Helen, he part- 
ed with her with such reverence as one might 
give to an angel. 
Helen stopped not for deliberation, but turned 
her steps towards that part of the town where the 
music teacher’s family resided. She was shock- 
ed to find in what a wretched locality he had fix- 
ed his abode. It was in a miserable, dirty street, 
made still dirtier and more miserable, by the 
spring rains which had washed the blackened 
streaks from the roofs, only to stain with them 
the windows and walls of the houses. The chil- 
dren belonging to these houses were playing 
about half immersed in the muddy pools which 
were standing at every corner, and with clothes 
that bore evidences of many a hardly-fought 
struggle by “ flood and field.” 
Among the group was a little fair-haired, blue- 
eyed girl, herself as dirty and neglected as the 
rest, but with a soft, childish beauty in those 
eyes, which struck the imagination of Helen as 
the sweetest she had ever seen. 
“That must be poor Leopold’s child,” she 
said, and without stopping for any more inquiries, 
she took the child’s soiled hand and told her to 
show her to her mother. Wonderingly, little 
Bertha looked up, but sceing nothing to fear in 
Helen’s face, subdued as it was to pity and com- 
passion for the little one, she led the way to a 
room in one of the worst of the bad looking 
houses. 
As she opened the door she beheld a sight that 
called forth all her sympathies. On a poor bed 
lay a woman whose sunken countenance and un- 
naturally bright eyes told her truly the nature 
of her sickness. A cradle held a sieeping infant, 
while here and there were scattered implements 
of household use, mingled with broken and spoil- 
ed articles of taste and show. 
Helen sighed, as she saw in one corner a harp 
and piano, blending so incongruously with the 
rest of the miserable appointments of the room, 
but she did not give herself time to think of 
these Approaching the bed, she took the pale, 
thin hand that lay outside the quilt, and said, 
simply, “I have come to nurse you to-day. I 
know your husband, and I will try to make you 
feel better.” 
Tn an hour, the room was restcred to a better 
state. The bed was made up freshly, a clean 
suit of clothes which she had brought with her, 
was put on the invalid, some curtains were fitted 
to the windows, the wash tnbs and kettles disap- 








had begun to mingle more thoroughly with so- 


was tame. His poor wife could not, 
from very feebleness, express herself as he did, 
but she looked grateful and happy, and little 
Bertha was already on terms of affectionate inti- 
macy with her new friend. Helen, pitying them 
as she did, had not felt so happy for a long while, 
for she had found something on which to bestow 
her measureless love. 

Present and temporary relief she did not stop 
at. In less than a week, the family was remov- 
ed through her means, to a clean, quiet boarding- 
house, twelve new scholars were ob d, for 
whom a@ separate room was taken, 80 as not to 
annoy the sick wife, and a good careful woman 
was hired to take charge of her and her children, 
and all this elen’s direct instrumentality. 

As she | round upon the quiet, shaded 
room, with its clean curtains, and the nice quilt 
which she had provided, and the many little 
comforts so necessary to the invalid, she felt that 
she had not lived altogether in vain. She sat 
for hours, when Leopold was absent, by the bed 
of the sufferer, fashioning new garments for Ber- 
tha, and the infant, Herman, and pleasing her 
artistic eye with the beauty of the children, now 
redeemed from rags and dirt. 

In the midst of this employment, so congenial 
to her generous disposition, she was called from 
town, to attend to some important business. She 
took an affectionate leave of the sufferer, and in 
a few hours was on her way, never to behold her 
again. Circumstances both painful and unex- 
pected prevented her return, and it was not until 
poor Bertha Hertz had lain for several months 
in the grave, that she visited once more the spot 
where her gentle charities had soothed and com- 
forted the dying woman. 

On the very next day after her return, she met 
Leopold. He smiled and wept alternately, be- 
having more like a child than she had ever seen 
him ; told her of Bertha’s death, and his own 
loneliness, and in his broken and imperfect lan- 
guage, besought her to love him, now that he 
had no one to love or care for him. 

Helen’s heart was troubled. She did not love 
Leopold, for he was not of her grade of mind or 
intellect, but she remembered the two sweet chil- 
dren, and she felt that she cou/d love them, and 
that she could take care of the father for their 
sake; and almost without a moment’s reflection, 
she promised to be his wife. 

And with the speed of many-winged gossip, 
the story flew far and wide, that Helen Drum- 
mond—proud, sensitive, self-contained in that 
pride and sensitiveness as she was, was about to 
marry the music teacher. To what interminable 
talks among the Joneses and Sprigginses did this 
lead! How many incidents of Helen’s life did 
it bring up afresh for idle curiosity to fatten on! 
How many things were uttered that would have 
stung Helen’s proud heart into madness! all ex- 
cusable in any person to say of her, for was she 
not a sour and disappointed old maid? and had 
she not laid traps for the poor innocent and ig- 
norant music teacher, to induce him to take off 
that terrible stigma? Poor Helen! 





“ Ah, I hear you are going to be married, Mr. 
Hertz,” said Arabella Linton, when Leopold 
made his next visit to his pupil; “but I did not 
believe it,” she added, “for I knew you would 
not marry that old maid, Miss Drummond. 
Why, mama says it would be a great sacrifice 








for you.” 
Leopold d a few indisti words, 
half disclaiming, half ng ; and went to the 


next house, where Miss Redford, a stout, “ strong 
minded” hoyden, had been counting the mo- 
ments that would bring Mr. Hertz should arrive. 
He had that very clinging, dependent natare 
which she wished to attach to herself. She had 
Do objection to the man being the “ weaker ves- 
sel,” in her matrimonial scheme, and she had 
fixed her eye on Leopold, from the day she had 
first noticed the mourning badge upon his hat. 

Her youth was not yet dying out. Lite prom- 
ised many years to her yet, before she could be 
equally called by the opprobrious name by which 
Helen Drummond was called; but apart from 
this, she really had a fancy for her handsome 
music teacher, and knowing that with such a 
man she could easily manage to be “ upper- 
crust,” resolved to appropriate him to herself. 

Only that morning, she had heard the astound- 
ing news of his engagement to Helen Drum- 
mond, and with a malice which could only be 
born of an unprincipled disregard of all moral 
obligations, she invented a story of Helen’s youth, 
and binding Leopold to secrecy, she told him 
such a marriage would ruin his prospects forever- 

Leopold heard and trembled. Weak-minded, 
vacillating, unstable, tenderly alive to the fond 
blandishments of Miss Kedford, and contrasting 
her still youthful appearance with poor Helen's 
faded and haggard look, and her habitual sad- 
ness of demeanor, he wavered and changed and 
tampered with Helen’s generous and seit-sacritic- 
ing beart, until her indignasion was fairly roused, 
and she bade him leave her forever. 

Cowardly and feeble, he shrunk from this ex- 
hibition of temper in one whom he had deemed 
so gentle, and made some effort to recover her 
lost esteem. In vain! Helen was now as inex- 
orable as she had been yielding, and with a feel- 
ing of utter hatred in her soul for every being of 
which he was the type, she motioned him to 
leave her, with an air of determination that show- 
ed she intended it should be forever! 

Do we bear sorrow any better when it returns 
upon us twice? Helen did not answer that 
question, for scorn was so mixed op with this 
second casting back of her heart upon itself, that 
she had little care to analyze her own emotions. 
All that she knew was this—that she was one 
separated—not from any fault ot her own—bat 
by the inexorable fiat of society, from her part 
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and aspirations after happ and affection were 
deeper and stronger than in her earlier youth. 

All that she had known, all that she had tasted 
ofa brighter life, had been lost to her by the de- 
crees of fate, and not by any swerving, on her 
part, from the path of rectitude—not by any 
wrong done to society through her. Nature had 
been kind to her, but fare had subverted that 
kindness, and society was driving the iron deep- 
er and deeper into her soal. 

It is not to be supposed that such thoughts and 
remembrances could find place in Helen's heart, 
without leaving some bitterness there, and herein 
is the very essence of that which we ascribe to 
the class where Helen must be placed. Unwil- 
lingly do we assign her a place there. Unwil- 
lingly do we dispense with those noble and gen- 
erous emotions that would so beautify and fer- 
tilize the garden of home—but which,thrown back 
like weeds on the heart, like them wither and die. 
For awhile, Helen sank under this last shock, 
into a state of pitiable desolation. Her fine tem- 
per became injured, her talents were neglected, 
her mind became clouded, and her judgment 
faulty. Now, indeed, had the too sensitive spirit 
avenged its wrongs upon the too sensitive body, 
and Helen stood, a mournful wreck of both. 

As day succeeded to day, however, she grad- 
ually came up from this state into a calmer and 
more peaceful one. This chastening of the spirit 
had done its work for her in another way. It 
had not restored her happiness—but it gave her 
glimpses of inward peace such as she never knew 
before. She had grown tired of wrestling and 
straggling with the world, and she retired within 
herself, not to count her scars received in the 
conflict, but to ascertain through the din and 
smoke of the battle, how mach of her had escap- 
ed unscathed, and what she had really lost. 

She had lost Leopold Hertz, but to her judg- 
ment, now grown wiser, slie believed she might 
count it as a small loss. She was not like Miss 
Redford. She needed a protector, not a feeble, 
dependent character like his. She needed one to 
whom she could look up. In all her speculations 
upon the destiny of married lite, she had ever 
placed woman in the attitude of reverence. It 
would have been simply ridiculous for her to 
have placed herself in this attitude towards Leo- 
pold. His nature was so inferior to hers. It 
would have been as if an angel should do rever- 
ence to a mortal—for such was the difference he- 
tween her strength and Leopold’s weakness, that 
the comparison is not an irreverent one. 

“Old maid” as she was, and embittered as 
that sweet disposition had been, by sneers and 
taunts and witless jests, there was the angelic 
principle of woman’s better nature still within 
her, waiting for the hand that should seek to 
draw it forth. 

Tt is said in Ulloa’s voyages, that the cold was 
80 intense, that the spirits retreated to the centre 
of the bottles, forming a column of actual fire 
which burned the lips of those who tasted it. 
Helen’s heart was not in this intensely fiery state, 
but it was true that her affections had been so 
frozen by the outward coldness of the world, that 
they lay all the more concentrated and ardent, 
because they were enclosed in that very ice. 





“Will you tell me who that lady is?” said 
Colonel Waldo, to his friend, after listening to 
one of those fervent “ talks ” which Helen Dram- 
mond now seldom indulged in, but which, in 
hours of more than ordinary excitement, she was 
betrayed into by some partial friend 

“That is Miss Drummond,” answered his 
friend. “She looks well to-night. She is a wo- 
man of strong talent, but usually keeps silence 
in an assembly like this. I foand that Judge 
Edwards was baiting her just now, hoping to 
rouse her into conversation, and he has fairly 
waked her up. Look at that thin cheek ! how it 
glows with the strength of her emotions! What 
a glorious woman she would be if she were only 
handsome !”’ 

“Tastes differ,” said the colonel. “To my 
mind, she is the handsomest woman in this as- 
semblage. Look at that thin, dilating nostril! 
How it expands as she talks! Look atthe long, 
slender throat, and the queenly air of the head. 
Then compare her with these vapid red and 
white beauties around her. Compare her with 
that Miss Redford to whom you introduced me 
jast now, with the little bowing ape of a foreign- 
er clinging to her protecting arm. I tel! you, 
Barton, you have not studied woman as I have, 
or you would learn that there is no omnipotent 
charm in the mere tincture of the skin. Intro- 
dace me to Miss Drummond, if you please.” 





There is a gathering of carriages around the 
church of St. Stephen, and many feet are tread- 
ing its ancient floor. Around the altar stands a 
bridal group. The bridegroom is a noble-looking 
man, with a calm, intellectual look, and an 
air which would seem to promise protection and 
kind to all kind. By his side stands 
a thin, shadowy figure, and as you look closer, 
you will see the faint remnants of beauty ina 
face, which on this occasion is lighted up from 
its usual paleness, to a soft, subdned tint. As 
she responds to the marriage rite, «he looks up 
reverently to the eyes that look upon her with 
pride, because the owner of the eyes knows, that 
if beauty of face is absent, the more beautiful 
soul bas at last heen awakened to new hopes and 
more fervent love, by the warm affection which 
be has breathed upon it. 

Even Miss Redford is hushed into silence here, 
and by her side Leopold Hertz looks down trom 
the gallery, with a bewildered look, as if he had 
lost something which was leaving his sight 
forever. 

How strange, that the very persons who only 
last week passed Helen Drummond in the street 
with a bare recoynition, are now flocking in 
crowds to call on the elegant Mrs. Waldo, who 
leaves so soon, her devoted friends at the north 
to take possession of her beautiful southern home! 
All bat Leopold! He does not dare to rick thar 
proud look which he feels would annihilate bis 
half grown spirit, Soon Miss Redford takes 
| him under her protection, but she may rest as 
sured that while she stands with him at the alcar, 
he will breathe a sigh that he had not been trae 











peared into a low shed beside the room, and an 


in the drama of life, and this, while her longings 


to Helen Drummond. 
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Port's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
SING, SING, SING! 
A Tennysonian Parody to Cherry, a Canary Bird. 


BY WILLIE BE. PABOR. 








Bing, sing, sing, 
In thy prieon-home, my bird; 
And I would that thou couldst utter 
The songs that I ohce have heard. 


Is it well for the orphan child, 

That he sighs for the long-lost hours? 
Or well for the maiden mild, 

That she thinks of greenwood bowers? 


And the speeding hours go on 
To caves in the Lethean hill; 

But 0, for the sight of a vanished smile, 
And a voice forever still! 


Sing, sing, sing, 
On the perch in thy cage, O bird! 
But the tender words of a daylong dead 
May nevermore be heard. 
GRATITUDE. 
Love rules the universal heart of man 
Through all its range of age, ravk, place and mood; 
Bat thon, sinee first in heaven her 
Her holiest off-priog art, 0 Gratitude! 
"s hard. heart 


Man’s stern grows soft, with thee imbued, 
And sweeter swelis the fount of woman's Jove. 
Cotton. 
MEMORY. 
The question chills to frozen doubt ; 


clear, cold 
Tired of belief*, we dread to live without. 
, then, if Reason waver at thy side, 
Let humbler Memory be thy gentle guide; 
Go to thy birthplace, and, if Iuith was there, 
Repeat thy father’s creed, thy same Sk a er! 
O. W. Homes. 


JULIA SINGING. 
So smooth, #0 sweet, so silvery is thy 
As, could they hear, the cursed would e no noise, 
But listen to the walking in thy ch»mber, 
Melting melodious words to lutes of amber!—Herrick. 





SUFFERING. 
Though s ancuish hearts may wring, 
Tuten wekoes torn may be, ! 7 
Yet suffering is a holy thing: 
Without it what were we’—Trenca. 


MAN 
Admire, exult, despise, laugh. weep, for here 
There is such matter for ali feeling—mau! 


Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear.—Brron. 
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THE LOST DREAM OF ROMANCE. 








BY KATE LINTON. 

Tux day was yery warm—even to sultriness— 
and the low-hung clouds in the west betokened a 
thunder-storm. We had been riding all day in 
an old-fashioned ark of a stage, clumsy and lum- 
bering as those vehicles usually are. About four 
in the afternoon, the storm came on. It was 
terrific, but giorious. Never had I seen its equal 
for sublimity and grandeur. When, at length, 
it cleared, 1 found myself in my uncle’s front 
yard, with the trees and shrubbery dashing the 
great rain-drops over me, and my little cousin 
Helen winding her pretty white arms around my 
waist. When I call Helen Clifford little, I do 
not mean that she was a child. She was full 
eighteen, but fashioned after the pattern of Wal- 
ter Scott's Fenella, and, like her, passionately 
fond of dressing in green. 

I record this visit, because it embodies the on- 
ly bit of romance in my prosy life. I who had 
so longed for some adventure, something which 
would throw a romantic coloring over the dull 
stupidity which I had found—was destined here, 
in Linn Dale, to experience an event which I 
shall never forget. I was a silly girl, who had 
read romance enough to spoil me for actual, 
practical life, had I not been fortunately rescued 
from it just as it was getting too late. My es- 
cape was one of those railroad incidents, where 
the train dashes by the very ears of the horse. 

Helen led me to my chamter. Her father and 
mother, not expecting me, had seized the first 
moment of returning sunshine to ride out, but 
would be back to tea. 

“But Fred is at home!” she exclaimed. 
“Think how fortunate! You have never seen 
him, cousin Kate, have you ?” 

Ihad not. By one of those chances which 
sometimes happen to near relations, I had al- 
ways missed Fred at his home, and had always 
been absent when he visited mine. I went down 
to the parlor when I had ridden myself of my 
travel stains, and was introduced. Fred was a 
young man who would answer for a cousin, but 
not at all to my taste for a hero. He had fine 
eyes, it was true, but his hair neither waved nor 
curled, and his height was not commanding. 
Having ascertained this, I became quite easy and 
natural, satistied that he could never be concoct- 
ed into a character of romance. My uncle and 
aunt soon arrived, and were very cordial. 

I pass over the first six weeks of my stay. By 
the end of that time I found cousin Fred sincere- 
ly attached to me. I was not mean enough to 
exult in this fact, and can sincerely say that I 
was sorry to know it; for I could not renounce 
my precocious notions of a lover, and Fred, alas ! 
was very commonplace. At least, I thought so ; 
since he did not wear a moustache, nor play on 

a guitar, nor write poctry—in short, he did noth- 
ing like the heroes of my beloved books. 

I: was in a very straightforward, plain speech, 
that Fred asked me to be his wife, bat emotion 
gave a flush to his semewhat homely face, and 
I thought what a pity it was that I could not 
love him. For the moment, I even regretted my 
own sentiments in regard to marrying, and wish- 
ed I could lower my ideas to the level of this 
plain, practical, common-sense farmer, for such 


had Fred decided to become. His father had, 


given him the fine farm which he thought him- 
self now too old, and perhaps too rich to manage, 
and Fred was eager to accept his life work at so 
easy a rate. 

It was soon known in the family that I had re- 
jected Fred, and the fact occasioned much aston- 
ishment from them all. Helen, or Fenella, as I 
usually called her, was troubled, , and almost an- 
gry. How could I refuse Fred—the kindest, 





sweetest-tempered, best man in the world? she 
asked. She would not have believed it ; and now 
that it was forced upon her mind, she was asham- 
ed of me. I told her how I felt, and she declar- 
ed it was the merest nensense in, the world. 
Helen, pretty little fairy that she was, had not a 
spice of romance about her. I told her so, and 
she expressed delight that I thought so. “She 
had no desire,” she said, “to go round the world 
after a creature of romance, a hero such as Cher- 
ubina Willoughby was in search of.” 

She should never find any one like Fred, but 
he was her highest standard, from which she ex- 
pected to fall short. Well, her other brother, 
William—very different to Fred—was coming 
home soon, and perhaps he would suit me. He 
was in college, and picked up a good many no- 
tions which his father was sorry to have him 
entertain. 

I thought a good deal of William’s return. I 
had seen him when a boy, and had liked his ap- 
preciation of my reading. We had read roman- 
ces together, sitting hand in hand in a summer- 
house in my father’s garden, and I remembered 
with a thrill of delight how earnestly he had 
wished that he was old enough to run away with 
me! 

He came at last—William anda college friend 
—young Herbert Cavendish. William was now 
far plainer than Fred; but O, how magniticent 
was the young southerner. I lost my heart at 
once, for he brought a guitar, and played such 
soul-moving melodies, that it took the very breath 
away to listen. True, they were only simple 
melodies after all, but then he had written new 
words to them all, so that one who had never 
heard them before would never have imagined 
that they were first sung by the negroes in his 
father’s cotton fields, accompanied by the banjo! 

He was not slow in finding out my tastes ; and 
he availed himself of the knowledge to perfec- 
tion. He made love to me in the most winning 
way imaginable; and I, in return, acquainted 
him how nearly I had become Fred’s wife. He 
sighed over the sacrifice it would have been to 
marry one so commonplace as Fred ; and paint- 
ed the romantic life that we would enjoy together. 
His college term was now up. He was not go- 
ing to study a profession. His father was too 
rich to allow him to do that. And thus he held 
me in a pleasant dream of future happiness. 

Helen could not endure the visitor. He had 
tried to play with her as with a child. It sorely 
tried her dignity, for Helen, though so small, 
was very queenly—the queen of the fairies, I 
called her. She gave unequivocal signs of her 
contempt for my lover, which, of course, I 
resented. 

The time drew to a close, to which Cavendish 
had restricted his visit. Not a word had yet 
been said to my uncle, nor had he proposed to 
consult my father, but I was not displeased with 
this. I felt that my Herbert’s love was above 
all conventional rules. But when the time came, 
and we had but one more evening to spend to- 
gether, I was perfectly overcome with grief at 
the parting. Herbert drew me to the summer- 
house, and there unfolded his proposal. He was 
to marry me secretly, because he feared that his 
father would not consent to a match where there 
was such a disparity of fortune. He had under- 
stood from William, he said, that my father 
could not settle but a very few thousand dollars. 

“ William mistakes,” I cried. ‘“ Papa has of- 
ten spoken of thirty thousand.” Herbert started, 
and it was light enough where we stood for me 
to see a strange sparkle in his eye. I attributed 
it to pleasure at finding that it was nearer his 
own, and the thought that his rich father might 
condescend to accept a bride for his son, who 
was not absolutely portionless. 

“So that will obviate the necessity of so hur- 
ried and secret a marriage,” said I. 

“ Dearest, no!” was his reply. ‘Even that 
sum is so far below what my father expects, that 
there is no chance‘of his consenting.” 

I was completely taken dawn in my estimation 
of myself and my father. What a mine of 
wealth old Mr. Cavendish must possess to look 
upon thirty thousand dollars as a mere bagatelle 
—a thing not worthy to be mentioned! How 
should I feel in entering such a family? I said 
this to my enraptured lover, who persisted in the 
idea that, although to ask consent beforehand, 
would be ruinous, yet there would be no difficulty 
in obtaining pardon afterwards. 

I was very unhappy and wept on Herbert’s 
shoulder—sincerely wishing that some unfore- 
seen, but for me, fortunate calamity might de- 
prive his father of his property ; in which case I 
thought it possible that his son could exist on 
the small sum I had named, with a prospect of 
still more in future. But I shuddered when I 
thought that I had been contemplating the con- 
tingency of my father’s death—for without that, 
I could expect nothing more. 

All this time Herbert was pleading, and I was 
blaming myself for my reluctance, fearing that 
he would take it as a proof that I did not love 
him. He wound up by a burst of tender rapture 
that I hardly knew how to resist, and indeed I 
might have yielded, had not a crushing of the 
leaves of the shrubbery made us both start. 
There was a pause—and then my father and un- 
cle, followed by my two cousins, stood before us. 
They had evidently heard all that had passed, 
for William said, laughing, “‘ You put too fine a 
point upon it, Cavendish, when you spoke of 
your father’s riches. You forgot, my boy, how 
he scolded you for extravagance last year in col- 
lege. Our New England fathers are not half so 
severe. But pardon me! This is my uncle, 
Harry Clifford, Kate’s father—and you will have 
to ask his consent if no: your own father’s.” 

I had nestled close to my father, whose arm I 
held fast. Iwas trembling like a leaf. “ Here, 
Fred,” said he, “take Kate back to the house. 
I will settle with this young gentleman myself. 
I wish to ask him a few questions before William, 
who knows more of him, after all, than any of 
us.” 

I never knew what passed. Not a word was 
ever said to me, nor was Herbert Cavendish’s 
name mentioned before me. My father paid a 
hurried visit, staying only one day. Contrary 
to my expectations, he did not take me home 
with him. I entreated to go, so thoroughly 








ashamed was I of the events of the past night. 
I would have gladly buried my feelings in my 
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EDUCATION IN CHINA. 
Education is cheap in the empire. 


own heart, at home in my chamber, but he eotyped knowledge as protection retains in the 


thought it better for me to stay there. Helen 
was my good friend now. She was so kind and 
attentive, and sought to make me so mach at 
ease, that I loved her more than ever, even if 
she had laughed at Herbert Cavendish. 

For the very reason that my adventure was 
never talked about, it lost its importance. I grew 
to be neither mach mortified nor ashamed of it. 
Thad not felt a spark of love for my suitor since 
he had so wretchedly tried to deceive me. Ro- 
mantic as I was, I loved truth and honor; and 
the want of it in any man would have shocked 
and repelled me. How could I have borne 10 
live with one whose nobleness I had suspected ? 

William went away to study a profession. I 
remembered that my lover was too rich for this! 
The night before he went, I took a long walk 
with him, during which he talked, for the 
first time, of Herbert Cavendish. He blamed 
himself for introducing him to his family. He 
was poor, and, being a pleasant companion, he 
had thoughtlessly invited him home. Probably, 
he said, had I not been there, he would have tried 
his arts upon Helen, but in the se uf conver- 
sation, Herbert had had the a to find out 
the amount of property owned by William's fath- 
er and mine. Finding they were nearly equal, he 
had probably calculated that Helen would have 
only a third as much as myself, as 1 was an only 
child. His anxiety about his father consenting to 
receive a daughter with so small a fortune! His 
real anxiety lay with my father. 

They had discovered his schemes from a letter 
which he had partly written and had then torn, 
and probably dropped on the stairs. My ancle 
had found it and shown it to his sons—hence ihe 
visit of my father. They thouglit it best to send 
for him, not knowing that I might not resist any 
other authority. 

O, dear! my bit of romance! How violently, 
rudely was itended! William went away and 
the life of the house seemed to have vanished. 
#red was always in such low spirits! And now 
little Helen was going to be married! Not toa 
rich man, but toa good one—a farmer, like 
Fred, and Helen was blushing over her bridal 
finery, just come home, when Fred came in and 
was curiously inspecting it. 

“Nothing green! Why, we shall not know 
you, Fenella!” said Fred, adopting the name I 
had given her. “ What a happy look she has!” 

“O, Fred, darling!” said the little creature, 
putting her small hands in his, now embrowned 
by toil like a farmer’s, “I should be happy, if 
you and Kate—” 

He put his brown hand before her lips. “ Hush, 
dear,” he said, ‘I have asked her once, and she 
said no. There is no appeal from that, you 
know.” 

“And what if Kate should say yes?” I asked, 
trembling, and without looking up. There was 
@ pause so awful that I was about to run away; 
but a hand was placed on my arm, and a voice 
whispering in my ear, “Kate, Kate! beware 
how you trifle with a heart that joves you!” 

To that heart I suffered myself to be taken, 
trembling and tearful; and since that hour I 
have never sighed for the lost dreams of 
romance. 





MORNING. 


The best part of the day for most purposes, is 
in a great measure lost by most persons. There 
is no question of it. It is either lost in sleep— 
between sleeping and waking—feeble efforts to 
rise—buttoning up the toilet, or in a state of 
trifling indecision what to take hold of first. Let 
habit have its due influence in the case, and there 
can be no doubt but that early morning is the 
most advantageous time for etfort of any kind, 
physical or mental. What an important part of 
most people’s lives is lost! So Walter Svott’s 
evidence to anything which relates to ex ce 
in great performance will be taken without re- 
serve. He says, “ When I got over any knotty 
difficulty in a story, or have had in former times 
& passage in a poem, it has always been when I 
first opened my eyes that the desired ideas throng- 
ed upon me. This is so much the case, that I 
am in the habit of relying upon it, and saying to 
myself when [ am at 4 loss, ‘ we shall have it at 
six o’clock to-morrow morning.’ If I have for- 
gotten a circumstance, or a name, or a copy of 
verses, itis the same thing. I think the first 
hour of the morning is favorable to bodily 
strength. Among other feats, when I was a 
young man I was able to lift a smith’s anvil by 
what is culled the horn! but I could only do this 
before breakfast, and required my whole strength 
undiminished by the least exertion.” —Aneeland. 





FUNERALIN VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 


When a man dies his body is laid upon a rais- 
ed platform or couch, erected in the middle of 
his lodge. Here it is left for nine days to be seen 
and visised by his tribe; upon the tenth a fane- 
ral pile is erected and a great gathering of friend- 
ly tribes and families takes place. The corpse is 
laid upon the top of the pile, the wife or wives 
of the deceased lying alongside ; here she must 
remain until the presiding medicine-man permits 

to rise, which permission is seldom accorded 
until she is terribly burned. Even now her tri- 
als are nut over; she must collect some of the 
oily matter which exudes from the burning flesh, 
and rab it over her own body, and if the limbs 
(as is frequently the case) of the body contract 
from the heat, it is her duty to keep them straight, 
and all this in a blazing fire of gamwoud. 
Should the wretched woman get through all this 
alive, she has to collect any remnants of charred 
bones and, tying them in a bundle, carry them 
upon her back, day and night, for three years, at 
the end of which time she is free to take a second 
husband—a trial I should scarcely imagine like- 
ly to find many brave enough to attempt.— 7 our- 
ist’s Journal. 





SEA BATHING. 


M. Michelet, who, in his last work, ‘La Mer,” 
has spoken cloqnently of the benefits of sea bath- 
ing to weakly children, writes to the Presse that 
the government is discussing the project of form- 
ing establishments for carrying out his views in 
this respect. He says that the matter may be 
turned to good account fur the country by bring- 
ing up the ehildren restored to health by this 
Means, and accustomed to the sea, [0 a seafaring 
lif, which ic appears the families of sailors and 
fishermen are much given to abandon in favor of 
more | ive inlana i 
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Smiles are the companions of a cheerful coun- 
tenance, and make the heart glad, like the sun- 
beams upon the waters, adding lustre to their 
waves as they pass quietly into the abyss of 
eternity. 


| 





Central Land, unchanged and unimproved, is 
widely diffused ; and where there are so many to 
teach, it cannot be very costly to be taught 
China swarms with schoolmasters. Most ham- 
lets in the south, and every large village in the 
rader north, have a school of primary instruction. 
These village schoo's are not at the charge of 
government. ‘he masters lead rather a preca- 
rieus life, boarding alternately with the different 
farmers and substantial honsehe!4ers, and bar. 
tering lessons for rice and samshu, The viceroy 
may, if he sees fit, bestow some small subsidy 
ont of the provincial treasury upon the villa 
schools, and sometimes an 
serves for the seminary, in which case the Budd- 
hist priests undertake the duty of rudimentary 
teaching, receiving a money payment, seldom 
exceeding a few sapecks, from the parents of 
each little scholar. Poorly paid as these school- 
masters are, they are not useless, since a surpris- 
iog number of even the poorest Chinese are com- 
petent to read and write. Then comes the nor- 
mal school, the expenses of which government 
defrays, and in which the curricu/we turns entire- 
ly wpon the studies requisite for passing the offi- 
cial exwmination. Every chef lien, or capital of 
a province, called * Fou” by the Chinese, has a 
large seminary of this nature, where many mas- 
ters are employed, under the vigilance of an in- 
spector of education. In second-class towns, 
called technically “teheou,” there is a smaller 
school, presided over by a sub inspector. The 
third order of walled cities, classed under the 
head of “ tsien,” contain a minor establishment, 
with two or more tutors, who are in due time 
promoted to the central schools. To these nor- 
mal institutions resort the prize pupils of the vil- 
lage instructors, as well as those luckier Chinese 
whose parents have been able to hire private 
teachers of more extensive attainments. The 
normal schools impurt a knowledge of the sacred 
books, the rites, as they style the ceremonial rules 
which regulate every action from the cradle to 
the coffin, the Confucian ye grey oc the his- 
tory of all the dynasties, the polite art of 
writing. Itis perfectly possible for a diligent 
youth to go'straight from the normal school to 
the board of examiners, to pass creditably, and 
come forth qualitied for the petty posts ander the 
inperial system, for tide-waiterships, and collect- 
orships of salt-excise, and such small deer of of 
fice. But if he wishes to mount the higher 
rounds of the gilded ladder—if he cherishes vis- 
ions of gold and silver dragons flashing from his 
embroidered vest, of peacock plumage and gau- 
dy silken banderols drooping on his brocaded 
shoulders—if he hopes that the proud button of 
plain red coral will sprout one day on his silken 
cap—he must go further afield. Pekin contains 
a kind of university, in which a student may go 
through a course of the sciences gratuitously, or 
neurly so, and if he hepes to be a viceroy, a 
criminal inspector, a prefect or a censor, he must 
take another journey, and repair to the universi- 
¥ of Moukden, in Mantchooria, where he must 

evote himself to the acquisition of Tartar speech 
and the careful study of Mszgol peculiarities. 
He then returns to China Proper, and puts him- 
self under the tutelage of a poet. He has never 
far to seek for one. ‘There are plenty of lazy or 
disappointed sons of song, who have failed to 
pass their own “ great go” or second examina- 
tion, and who are willing to earn a few silver 
ounces by teaching the way to the Pierian = pring. 
‘To write sonnets, odes, ephithalamiums, elegies, 
and so forth, is absolutely necessary in China, at 
least to one who aspires to the bighest grades of 
the literary aristocracy.—Cornhili Magazine. 
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The buds are swelling in the hedge, 
And in the vales the bluebirds sing; 
And though the gale may rudely biow, 
It breathes a perfume of the spring.— Lancaster. 





Pests of the Garden. 

Insects, and snails, and slugs, are the terror of all gar- 
deners, and the destruction they effect in some seasons in 
small gardens is almost beyond the bounds of credulity. 
Birds comparatively do little injury—indeed the soft- 
billed kinds do good. The blackbird and the thrush. the 
robia and the sparrow, though they devour # portion of 
the fruits, destroy insects also. All birds may indeed be 
safely encouraged in small gardens near town-, as they 
do much more good than injury; and a few cherries and 
currants are a cheap price to pay for their delightful 
songs. 


March Work. 

It is pleasant to be able once more to work out of doors, 
if even for two or three hours. It is time now to attend 
to your garden walks, to rake them, add fresh gravel, and 
trim the borders. If you have a hotbed —and this is in- 
dispensable, unless you choose to be dependent on the 
florist—you may now sow dablia seeds, balsams and eock- 
spurs, and such tender annuals as require an early start. 
Potted hyacinths and tulips may now be plunged im the 
borders. Stocks and china asters should be sown ina 
slight hotbed. 


Anemones. 

All the numerous and splendid kinds of these plats 
which are met with in gardens, spring from three species, 
viz., anemone coronaria, the garland or poppy anemone, 
the sepals of which are white, with a red ring round the 
centre inside the flower, and the sepals rounded at the 
tip; anemone stallata or pavouina, the sepals of which are 
purplish, and of one color throughout; aud the anemone 
hortensis, the sepals of which are pointed and purplish, 
with a white centre. 


The Aphis. 

An objection to growing plants in rooms is the great 
difficulty of keeping them free from insects: particularly 
the aphis or green fly, and the kind of i.ite (acarus tela- 
Trius) commonly called the red spider. Fumigating them 
generally destroys them. Washing with a syringe and 
abundance of water is, however, probably a better mode, 
as it has often been observed that neither the green fly 
nor the red epider will ever infest a plant that is fre- 
quently sy ringed. 

Peat. 

This substance is exceedingly valuable in gardening; 
indved, some plants, like the rhododendrons, can hardly 
be raised without. Peat-bog consist« entirely of vegetable 
watter, decaved by being saturated with moisture. but 
which requires to be decowpored, or wixed with some 
earthy matter, to render it ft for vegetation. 





Garden Walks. 

Tm the management of garden walks ai) extraneous 
matter, including weeds, should be carefully removed 
from the surface Weeds must be pulled up by band; 
watering the walks with brine wil; destroy the micro- 
scopic weeds and also kill worms. Medford gravel is the 
dest material to make patos of. 

Trilliums. 

These are tuberous-rooted plants, generally with dark 
brown or reddish flowers, exceedingly rich in appearance 
There is a velvet softness in the petal«, which add« to the 
effect of the colors. They are al! natives of thie conti- 
nent, and should be grown im shady places, im sandy 
peat, kept moist. 


Camellias. 

Camrtiias are commonly ca'tivated in sandy loam and 
peat, and this soil is perhaps the best for them when they 
are growe in pots; but whee they az planted out ins 
comrervatory, or the open ground, they will thrive + xcred- 








ingly well lo sandy loam, mixed with rotten duag or 
leaf mou!d. 
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Mester's Picnic. 

2 =sal jolly good old fellow was Dr & 1 wae te tre 
doced to him just os the steamer Star was leaving her 
dock at New Vork for Rerepe Por the @ret teent: fear 


hours “Richard was himerlf ogee. but that fil de 
streyer, who either spares age.sex por ceoditom 





jog wae 
| Driows, distressed; bis halr mot cared fer. dines un hy, 


epee bieedshet. 1 could searee believe this sppartiion 
was the jolly oid dector who had Kept us al fo a reer the 
Arst day out 

“Wel, my dear dsetor, how de you feel by this time’ 

* Peel!” said he (and there was an unmirtaks bie rare 
estuess ip his eye) “ Feel! why, } hei ae thomgh | hed 
} but tuo objects in life mow—ene ie to pul my hot onee 
| mere om terra @rma, and the other to fed out avd whip 

the feliew whe wrote * Lite om the Oream Wave 


There 's a good aneedote teld of Robbie Jol meson, who, 
in the year 1,69, was provort of Dundee. His services be 
tog P quired on 8 certabe * ert Was le 
tprtehed to bis house, who, upen asking tur the provost, 
was teld by the guid wife that be was ‘awa’ to the whin 
bill for a poekfu’ o° wh " Off seampered the eallact 
to the © whin bill.’ and -oon the provost eppeared, and, 
throwing down lis ingot, pulled off his bomuet, and wiping 
the sweat from hie bald pate, said 

“Janet, where's ma wig? I'm to sit in judgment the 


°. 

~ Your wig!” quo’ Janet; “ @il I ever bear sic a man? 
How can you get your wig? Dye no ken the hen & 
lay iu’ im it?’ — Seetch Jovrnai. 


An houest countryman, auxtous te explore the wonders 
of the British Museum, obtaived @ special holigay # short 
time sinee. Accordingly, taking with hin « coupie of lauy 
friewds, be presented himself at the door jor admittance 

* No admiesion to-day, sir,” sald the keeper 

“No aduiaiow to-day’? But bl must come in; Ives 
holiday on purpose.’ 

“No matter, this isaclose day, and the Museum is 
shut.” 

~ What!" saki John, * aint this public property?” 

* Ves, but one of the mumuiles uledo few days age, 
and we're going te bery him” 

**O, ip that ease, | wont intrude,” aid Jobu, and se 
he retired. 

A bey went from the * hearty vietuais ” of hie country 
heme te Boston, and there boarded eli « widow, whe 
was a wr ment, and who laviehed compib 
ments dearders without stint—but wjioee table was 
of the weanest kind, and mest mergre in -whstantiais. 
Atter eudurivg the “shert commons tor a thue, one 
morniog, after an UBUsRal profusion of compliments at 
the breakiast table, whieh was aleo wnurueily kan and 
~ en,” eouatry boy vemtured co frew fie mind by 
remarking, “1 think, ma'am, if you would exchange 
some of your politeness fur @ littl country produee, is 
would suit us boarders a good deal better.’ 


One morning a party came into the public rooms at 
Buaton somewnat later than aeuahk aud mqiterted some 
tongue; they were told that Lord by rom had eaten it all. 

Lam very angry with his lord-tip,” & id « lad), oud 
enough for him tw Lear the observation. 

“2 am sorry for it, madam,’ retorted Lord Byron; 
“ but befove | ute the tongue, b was assured you did not 
want it.” 





~~ 


Willis has at length found a rival in his Seriptural 
poems ; a down-east poet sets off his ideas lo a wew verafl- 
cation of the death of Abel thus: 

‘* Adam of old, as we are told, 
‘That he bad two beloved some ; 
And Vaio srose, with heavy blows, 
And killed Abel without guns.” 

Soldier —Wel, Jobany, what are you staring at” 
Wouldn't you like to be a soldier? 

Johany.—Ne, L shouldnt; I'd rather be one 0 your 
or 


OFses . 
Seidier.—The deuce you would’ Why?’ 
Johnny.—’Cause | sheuid have one 'o you fine fellows 
to wait upon me, and bring me ail my grub 


There was a famous problem ameng the stoies, whieh 
Tan te this pu > Whew a man says ‘1 le.’ does he 
lie, or does he not’? If he lies, he speaks the truth, if he 
speaks the (rath, he lies.’ Mamy were the books written 
upon wouderful problem. Crysippus favored the 
worid with no leas than six; and Philetus studied Limeself 
te death in his vain efforts tw solve it. 

THE CHYNESE CAMPAIGNER. 
(To his Ladye Love.) 
1 eee thee all—I can no more, 
howgh poor the offering be; 
My heart aud * loot” iv ali the store 
Phat | cau give to thee — Punch. 






A gentleman on one of the steamboats asked the stew- 
ard, when he came round to collect the poseage money 
{one -biiling each for the best eabin). if th re wae no dan- 
ger of being blown up The steward promptiy replied, 
“ No. sir, not in the ievst; we cannot afloru to blow people 
up at one shilling o bead.” 


A nan down-cast thus poetically advertives his wife - 
On the sixth of July, on the night of Monday, 
Bloped fiom her busband the wife of Join Grundy ; 
His grief tor her absence each day growing ceeper, 
Should any one find her, be begs him —to keep ber. 


Rass ssa anan 


“ Will you do as we do on Christmas day ?” inquinad 
Mr. Jasper, of a very troublesome acquaintance, Who was 
fishing for an invitation. 

“O, with pleasure!’ 

* Dine at bome, then!”’ 

Some persom asked Charles Fox what was the meaning 
of that paragraph im the Psalms—* He clothed himrelf 
with cursing, like as with a garment.” 

* 1¢ is clear enough,” said Fox; ‘ the man bad « sabit 
of sweariog.”’ 


« 


SN AN SASS eee eee 


In ap account of a pienic, an evidently hungry reporter 
says:—** There was a Of spoons, some tabie- 
cloth, and a variety of incidentals pleasing to look upon ; 
but as for food, its appearance was as rare as thatol « 
comet ’’ 
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In Engiand ladies don’t allow themselves to be put op 
the shelf quite so soon as ours. They are pot ruppored 
to have re.ehed the fell bioom of maturity until forty, an 
age at which all true judges think their eharms XL (+xce!). 


A pert young lawyer once boasted toa member of tire 
bar that pe had received two hundred pounds for speak - 
ing in @ certain law-suit; he repiied that be had received 
duuble that saw for heeping silent in that very cure. 


An exquisitely refined lady, who regards all words of 
one syllable as lacking in gentility, receutly expressed 
the idea that her stove did not draw well as follows — 
‘ My anthracite consumes milily.”’ 


The immortal Raphael painted his own fare, and made, 
no doubt, an excellent likeness. Many # lady paiute wer 
own face, and tik 


A letter-writer from Naples says :—** Standing on Onstle 
Kimo, f drauk in the whole sweep of the bay What « 
swaiiow he must have! 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after fifteen years unequalled prosperity and popniarity, 
bas become « “ household w: " from haaine te Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and or. in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the United States 
Tt should & weekly visitor to every American howe, 
because 

cw It ts such » paper as any father, brother or 


friend would introduce to the family circle 


It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 

tisements in its eight super-royal cages 

CH It ie devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, liscoveries, miscellany, wit and bumor 

CW It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
twenty years of editorial ex in Boston 

CH It contains in its large, well Biled and deeply ia- 
tere«ting pages not one vulgar word or line 

ie 1t numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers In the country 

G/™ 1ts tales. while they absorb the render, cultivate « 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humenity 

CY™ It acknowledged that the gow) influence of sack 
a ptper in the home cirele is almost inraleuislie 

. Ite suggestive pages provoke in the young sn ip 
qvh ing «ptrit. and aAd to their stores of k Ag 

SV Nsecolamnt are free from polities 
topies, ite object being to make home happy 

CP™ It bs for thee reasons that it has for years beew so 
popular a favorite throughout the country 


TEUMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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